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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


Honey Containers 


We can save you money on your cans, 
pails, and jars whether you want a case 
or a carload. In 1931, we sold twenty car- 
loads of honey containers. THERE’S A 
REASON. Write for prices. 

Have you noticed Root’s prices on Hon- 
ey Extractors, Extracting Equipment, 
Cartons, Wrappers, Display Cases, Labels, 
ete.? Large stocks are carried in Syracuse 


, : . 
in order to give you quick service when | 


you need it. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


| 








—_— 





August, 1932 


~~~ 








Brass Tacks 


That's what we've all got to get down 
to—brass tacks. And now let’s do it re- 


garding your HONEY CONTAINERS. 


You have the right to expect No. 1 grade 
merchandise, promptly delivered, at fair 
prices. 

Our CONTAINERS measure up to these 
requirements 100 per cent. Wire, phone 
or write for your supply today. 


2'%-lb. cans, per reship. case of 24.$0.95 


2'%2-lb. cans, per carton of 100.... 3.40 
5-lb. pails, per reship. case of 12 .85 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 50.... 2.92 


5-lb. pails, per carton of 100... 5.65 
10-lb. pails, per reship. case of 6. .70 


10-lb. pails, per carton of 50.... 4.20 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2canms.... .85 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each. ..... -30 
24-oz. glass jars, per case of 12.. .60 
16-0z. glass jars, per case of 24.. .95 

8-oz. glass jars, per case of 24.. .70 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


Write for prices on shipping cases and 
comb-honey wrappers. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 





























We Are Buying White Extracted Honey 


Mail us a small sample of your white extracted honey. Tell us how 
much you have and name your very best cash price, freight pre- 
paid to Cincinnati. If your price is interesting we buy every time 


and remit promptly. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








The New 
Honey Jar 


Write for circular giving full 
information and prices of our 
complete line of containers of 
all kinds for comb and extract- 
ed honey. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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F. O. B. LANSING. 25 50 100 200 500 1000 
SD a ded eaveaumaenneerwea $1.00 $1.85 $3.50 $6.70 $16.50 $32.00 
one a ene eh ate eek ae 1.75 3.10 6.10 12.00 28.50 56.50 
REN ee ee ee 240 4.35 8.50 16.75 41.00 80.00 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 
NC akan a a aah eames 3.05 6.00 14.75 29.00 
Ns ths 8 wats od eae eineaie 5.40 10.50 25.50 49.75 
ee Perr eer ee 7.60 14.75 36.75 72.00 
FIVE-GALLON CANS 
2 cans to wood case, 21.” opening 5-gal. cans in bulk, 242” openings. 
F. O. B. F. O. B. F. 0. B. F. O. B. 
Lansing. Chicago. Lansing. Chicago. 
Each case ...... $ 1.00 ME cdi tan ween $ .35 
Be EE a cesacace 9.60 sl ae 2.00 
PEE ncowcews 23.50 Se Oe 3.95 
i) as 46.25 i530 GO GRMO ........ 15.00 $14.00 
100 cases ....... 91.00 79.00 100 cans........ 29.00 27.75 
200 cams ........ 56.00 55.00 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


NEW PACKAGE FOR 


A carton to hold one five-gallon can 
made of double-double 275-lb. test fibre 
board same as paint manufacturers use. 
Extra pads for the top give ample pro- 


FIVE-GALLON CANS 
F. O. B. Lansing. 


Prices on five-gallon can with 21,” 
opening complete in carton as follows: 


tection to screw cap. The package is 1 complete package ........... $ .47 
stapled as well as silicated. Complete 10 complete packages ......... 4.50 
with can it weighs 5! lbs.,and a wood 25 complete packages .......... 11.00 
case of 2 5-gallon cans weighs 1514 50 complete packages ......... 21.00 
lbs. or a saving of about 3000 lbs. on 100 complete packages ........ 41.00 
a car of cans in the paper cases. 200 complete packages ........ 80.00 


Sample sent postpaid for 60c to any point east of Mississippi River and north 
of Ohio River. ‘ 


TALL GLASS HONEY JARS 


F. 0. B. LANSING 


No. in case. Percase. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 

66 oka em enw ena 24 $0.70 $6.75 $16.00 $31.50 
ree eee 24 .80 7.40 18.25 36.00 
Cs cut ah baeiae eee 24 .95 9.20 22.00 43.00 
ED wecesenndaceakun 12 .70 6.80 16.25 31.50 


“Bee Hive” honey jars in 8-0z., 16-0z. and 32-oz. size, same rates as tall jars. 


CORRUGATED PAPER SHIPPING CASES 


We furnish the 24-lb. cases for the 44,x4,x17,” sections, the 414x4\4x1),” 
sections and the 4x5x134” sections. Priced as follows F. O. B. cars Lansing: 


24-section case 


5 10 
$1.60 


50 
$7.25 


100 
$14.00 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS FOR COMB HONEY 


PLAIN WRAPPERS 


Per, 100, 70c; 500, $3.00; 1000, $5.50. 
F. O. B. Lansing. Shipping weight, per 
1000, 5 Ibs. 


Decorated Wrappers are preferred by 
some producers and we offer a very 
fine looking wrapper for 41/4,x17,” sec- 
tions, 41/4,x11/.” sections and 4x5x134” 
sections as follows, F. O. B. Lansing: 
100, $1.25; 500, $5.75; 1000, $11.00. 
Shipping wt. per 1000, 5 lbs. 
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BIG CUT IN CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CASES 


Cases with partitions for 24 sections, either 
4%x1%, 4%x1% or 4x5x1%, $1.50 for 10; 
$14.00 per 100. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


Queens, 25c each 


BY RETURN MAIL 


Guaranteed fine 3-banded Italians, equal 





to any you can buy. One 2-lb. package 
with queen, $1.40. 
JOHN A. NORMAN, RAMER, ALA. 








Get Running’s Queens 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK, ACCREDITED 
AND CERTIFIED BY ALABAMA DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Choice untested queens, 50c each; 10 or 
more, 40c each. Tested, 50c each extra. 
Address for quick service. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama 
Telegraph Station, Epes, Alabama 




















r===== 
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BEE CULTURE 


Augus 


L. L. Forehand’s 
Queens, 30c Each 


They are as good as money can buy. They 
backed 
with over twenty years of careful selecting and 
breeding. 


193z 


are reared under natural conditions and 


Every one guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition and to give perfect satisfactior 


All shipments made by return mail. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 


Jesup, Georgia 


PALMETTO QUEENS, 25c EACH 

Rear three-band Italians only, few as good, 
none better. Prices, one to five queens, 28¢ 
each; five to 100, 25c each. Read article in 
May Gleanings, page 293, entitled ‘‘Endurance 
of Queens in Mails.’’ These were my queens 
sent to the wrong address. Canadian beekeepers 
send money order or 10% extra with checks. 
Safe delivery, no disease. Quality Queens, my 
guarantee. 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 








B. B. PLIERS 


& HIVE TOOL COMBINED 


A new wonderful little implement 
are mailed for $1.00 from 
CALIFORNIA BEE & TOOL CO. 


810 W. Pedregosa St... Santa Barbara. California 














Honey 
Containers 


Write for price list offering low prices 
and prompt shipment from our five ship 
ping points on all styles of honey con- 
tainers. Tin and glass in a wide offering 
of sizes; paper 
shipping cases; extractors, tanks and un- 


wood and comb honey 
capping equipment together with bargain 
list. 

Wrap your comb honey in cellophane 
and get a quicker sale and more money. 
Our offerings and new prices will enable 
you to reduce cost of selling. 

SPECIAL—tTry our Servisave brand of 
brood frames at $2.10 per 50, a real sav- 
ing on serviceable equipment, guaranteed 
satisfactory in every way. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branches: Albany, N. Y.; Lynchburg, Va., 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Sioux City, Iowa. 





Extra Profits 


for you in selling 


Honey Candy 


Meineke’s Honey Kisses are an ex 


cellent sideline to sell to your 
honey customers. Sweetened ana 
flavored entirely with honey, they 
are just the thing for people who 
prefer or need natural sugars. We 
sell thousands of pounds at our 


own honey stand. 


ed 


Elisworth A. Meineke 

Arlington Heights, Il. 
Enclosed is money order for cases 
of twenty-four 25¢ packages of honey 
kisses at $4.25 per case delivered; ex 
press prepaid east of Rockies 


Name 


Address 


Pray ey tat 00k tad Oss sss ss 2 





OT 





wits 
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SUMMARY FROM GOVERNMENT MARKET beekeepers feel that the crop will generally be 
REPORT OF JULY 15. light and in some cases extremely light. The 

With a country as large as the United States condition in the intermountain section is also 
one can not, of course, expect uniformity in badly spotted, with eastern Colorado apparently 
the e of the honey crop, or in the condition having the poorest prospects and parts of Utah 
of the colonies, but it seems that conditions having the best prospects. The Pacific coast ap- 
this ear vary even more widely than usual. parently has a crop normal or better. The worst 
Tl s true not only for the country as a whole, outlook seems to be in the southeastern states, 
but for the individual sections, one apiary re especially in south Georgia and northern Flor- 
rting twice as much honey as another only ida where beekeepers will take off very little 
twenty miles away. Generally speaking, indica surplus, and in many cases none, In most sec 
tions are that the Plains Area and most of the tions the quality of the 1932 honey appears to 
clover belt will have a good crop of honey be superior to that of last year, and the color 
nd in oecasional sections a bumper crop. How- is usually lighter. The market prices show no 





ver, from New York State and Pennsylvania improvement and in several instances are lower 
west through northwestern Ohio and Wisconsin. than those of last year 





~__ Monthly Report of Honey Producers > _| 


Early in July we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is the average 
yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey? (b) comb honey? 
Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? Give 
unswer in per cent. 3. What portion of the entire crop of surplus honey does this represent in 
your estimate? Give answer in per cent. 4. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for 

iny, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted 
honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What are prices when sold to 
grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 7. How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair, or rapid. The answers received are tabulated 
as follows 














Average Pet. Pet 

per colony aver. total Carl’d prices. Grocers. Retail Move- 
State. Name Ex. Comb. yld. yid. Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex Comb. ment. 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts)..... 50 .. 50..100 : $.40. . $.20. .Fair 
Ark. (J. Johnson) ‘ 0. 15 60.. 50 ‘ ‘ | 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)... 80.: 0..125..100.. .03% v% 62 17. .Slow 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock) xe Bai 06. -. 42% ct aes ..Fair 
Colo. (J. A. Green). s+ = co B.. DB Se... 83.40.. 66. 15. .Slow 
Conn, (A. Latham)...... 25. ..200.. 20 ; ‘ .. .80.. .80..S8low 
Conn. (A. W. Yates)... 40 40..100.. 50.. ok os of0 4.50..1.00.. .30..Slow 
Fila. (0. ©. Cook).... 12 0. 25.. 50. 05% .. 40 - 05 ..Slow 
Fla. (H. Hewitt).... 80.. 35.. 90 me + es < .. Slow 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) - : 06.. 40 -° Se . .Slow 
Il. (A. L. Kildow) 20. Bese Fes 40.. - : .50 .. Slow 
Ind. (Jav Smith) << 40..125.. 33% . .60 os os 20. .Slow 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) ; 65.. 50.. 90.. 90.. . a 3.00.. .75 20. .Slow 
Ind. (E. S. Miller). ; 50 30.. 80.. 5O.. . .60 3.60.. .75. 20. .Slow 
Towa (F. Coverdale) . 25. 40 : a oe 3.50 50. .20. .Slow 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) 0 0. xi ‘ .. Slow 
Md. (S. G. Crocker) aie: a 25 100..100 ; 60 4.00 75 25 Slow 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) 65 150.. Slow 
Mich (L. S. Griggs) i 100. . . Slow 
Mich (F. Markham) 100 80. .100 oee 75 20. .Fair 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 40.. « 100 06% oa : - 
Minn. (F. W. Ray). 75 80.. 75 5 42 55 Slow 
Minr B. L. Morehouse) 50 25.. 85 45 06% ; ve oe . .Slow 
Nev E. G. Norton) ‘ . 04% aa Slow 
Nev G. G. Schweis) ..100 25 04% wa , ie 
N. J. (E. G. Carr) we 0 - 1.00. .30..Slow 
N.Y. (Adams & Mvers) 40.. : 50.. 50. 00 .75 20. .Slow 
N.Y. (G. B. Howe) : _ : 50.. : . 65.. .38..Pair 
N.Y. (F. W. Lesser) 20. 10 50.. 80 06% . . Fair 
N.C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 10.. 235 25 : 75 90. .20. .Slow 
N.D (Chas Engle). : ee os ia 40 3.25 50 18..Slow 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) 30 80. 50 06% - . Fair 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore).. 60.. 75 90 — 15. .Slow 
Ohix (R. D. Hiatt) J 125 80 125 90 3.60 80. .20. .Slow 
Okla ( F. Stiles) : 20 ..100..- 80 65 20 Fair 
Or H. A. Seullen). .100 ..100 80 47 Slow 
Pa (H Beaver). ee 10 js 25 . 55.. Slow 
Pa dD. ¢ Gilham).. 15 Rg 40 ie « kom 4.50..1.00 .25..Slow 
Pa H. B. Kirk) =i 125 70..110 80.. .07.. 3.60 4.50.. .95 27..Slow 
S (EF. S. Prevost) 10 20 50 60 55 69 Slow 
Ss. D. (L. A. Syverud).. 50.. 110 40.. 45 3.60.. .59 .20. .Slow 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 60 75 90. 75 25..Slow 
Texas (T \ Sowden). 25 50.. 50 se 40 ‘ia 50 .. Slow 
Texas. (J. N Mayes) 40.. 10 50 49 05 . 35 ..Slow 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) on 100. .100 04 35.. 40 .. Fair 
Utah. (M. A. Gill) . 60 40..110 50 33 38 ..Fair 
Vt P. Crane) : ° . . Slow 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 38 ; 42.. .-Fair 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith)..100.. 50..125..100 a . .60.. .15..Slow 
Wis. (FE. H. Hanselman) 20 25 50.. 60. 3.50 60 15. .Slow 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) ....... and oe — — 67. Slow 
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Reot Service from 


CHICAGO 


It is a fine 


GOOD CROP 


we have this year. 

This will sell best and yield most 
profit in good containers. We offer 
them and the most complete line 
too. 
Glass jars, all sizes. 

Tin cans and pails. 

Cartons, regular and window. 
Wrappers, decorated and plain. 
Shipping cases—wood, paper. 


Write for new container price list. 
Your orders for any supplies will 
have quick attention here. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“"MARUGG’S SPECIAL"* 


DON’T CHOP THE GRASS. 


Shave the 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan- 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Address 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—While we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—New York, Penn., 
New England, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 








W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please quote prices. I have........ colonies. 
EE ocietubec kane’ Sections 
Supers ..Br. Fdn. 
Di 2 awake ee ce Super Fdn. 
DE. 610s émndieebeeecsenene 
DED. pee esce ses ve dec es er Seeeeeeseeeas 
CD é oxtheeehe sateen amen emen 
Town eee 

















BEE CULTURE 1932 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


2'-lb. cans, per carton of 100......... 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50......... 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100....... 5.75 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50... 

10-lb. pails, per 100 ee ai ke ath 
5-gal. square cans, two in case, per case .95 
5-gal square cans, in lots of 50 or more .90 
Offered for shipment either from Reedsville 
Wis., or from factory at Maywood, Il 


BARGAINS 


SECTIONS 


August 


41,x4'%,x11.-in, No. 2, plain, per 500... . $2.50 
4x5x1%-in., No. 2, plain, per 500.. 2.50 
4\%4x444x17%-in., No. 2 beeway, per 500 3.50 
4x5x1%-in., No. 1, plain, per 500..... . 3.75 
41/4,x444x11.-in, No. 1, plain, per 500.... 3.75 


SHIPPING CASES 


Single Tier, Clear Basswood, Glass Fronts 


For 12 sections 414,x4',x17%,-in, per 10. .$2.00 

For 24 sections 414,x4¥%,x11'/.-in, per 10 2.30 

For 24 sections 4x5x1%-in., per 10.. . 2.30 

For 24 sections 4,x44%4x17%,-in, per 10.. 2.50 
Double Tier 

For 24 sections 4'/,x44,x17%,-in., per 10.. 2.65 


Corrugated Paper Shipping Cases 


For 24 sections 414,x4'14,x1%,-in, per 10. .$1.65 

For 24 sections 4,x4%,x1'¥,-in., per 10. 1.50 

For 24 sections 4x5x1%-in., per 10..... 1.50 
Above BARGAINS subject to prior sale. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
By Return 


Queens are 25¢ 


BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
As good as money can buy. Safe arrival! 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 2-lb. pack- 
age with queen, $1.25. 
NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
T. L. Norman, Mer. RAMER, ALA. 








Red Stick 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
25c Each 





Any Number 





LOW PRICES, LARGE APIARIES, 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries 


Post Office, Montegut, La. 
Telegraph, Houma, La. 








Yul 
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QUEENS 
25c Ea. 


August, 1932 


We will trade you queens for your 
beeswax. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


W. T. Kelley Houma, Louisiana 











ATENTS Fete cert om a cart 
Hilbert Method | © waStAsag: WILLIAMSON |. 


Cut Comb 
Honey 








WILL LEAD THE 
WAY TO 
SUCCESS. 





1932 


is Our Fortieth 
Anniversary Year 







E.B. SPITZER 
Get our prices on ER. ROOT 
draining equipment NCE-PRES 
and packages. 12 H. E. AYLARD 
years’ experience 


means much to you. 


CASH 


THE 


MAC Bann CO ees 


No. 
Sane oy. "Mich. 


























WRITE Honey Containers 
US and Labels 


EVERYTHING IN GLASS AND TIN. 
FOR VERY | =.” 
LOW Low Prices on Quantity Lots. 


The A. I. Root Company 


PRICES Medina, Ohio 
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To Market . 





Containers 


TIN— 

Standard 10-pound, 5-pound, 24% 
pound pails and cans; 5-gallon 
square cans; parcel post cans. 

Heavy tin for best service. Pres- 
sure tested, well soldered, tight, 
non pull-out bails on the pails. 
Lower prices because of favorable 
contracts. 

GLASS— 


E. Z. Carry 
Special Jar 


A jar that has dou- 


bled roadside stand 
and home _ selling. 
Even grocers report 


better sales. In quart 
size only. It holds just 
three pounds. 


§ Standard Jars 


Flint tight 
caps, liners, 
standard specifica 
tions. Four sizes, both 


glass, 
waxed 


fluted or plain round 
styles. 





BEEHIVE JARS— 

A new jar popular with some pro 
ducers. 

Labels for tin or glass, all kinds 
and styles, in series and individual 
labels. designs. 
Send for complete label catalog. 


Low prices—new 


(Dadant & Sons . . 


4 


BEE CULTURE August, 1932 


. To Market 


If you need harvesting or sell- 
ing equipment, we have the 
very best at the loweSt prices. 


A beekeeper with a well established 
local market has fared better than most 
other farm operators since he has been 
more nearly able to find an outlet at a 
good price. Containers are necessary for 
selling honey and they should be of the 
best and most popular styles. Try to 
work your retail outlet hard this fall 


and winter. 


Fall Price List 


You will find our containers a quality 
product made to give you the service 
you expect of them. Those listed here 
are only a partial list of the large num 
ber we are able to offer you in our fall 
price list. Send for your copy which 


gives quantity prices at low cost. 


It also includes honey gathering 


equipment, shipping cases, cartons, 
wrappers, selling helps, labels, in fact, 
anything for harvesting or preparing 
your crop for market. Send for your 
copy of our fall price list now so we 
may quote you the lowest possible prices 


on what you may need. 


. Hamilton, Illinois 





Yil 
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Honey Crop Conditions 


There is a wide variation in the re- 
ports of the yield of honey even in the 


same regions. This makes it difficult to 
arrive at an estimate for the entire 
country. Another complicating factor 
is the heavy yield from sweet clover 


during the latter part of July, in many 
eases resulting in a bumper crop in lo- 
calities which had reported a short crop 
earlier. In the northern portion of the clo- 
ver belt, the crop was from fair to poor, 
but in lo 
ealities having sweet good crops 
ire being harvested. In the southern por 
tion of the clover belt, the yield from 
white clover and alsike clover was heavy. 

The yield from these sources was cut 
short in many localities by the hot, dry 
weather in June, making the honey flow 
a week or 
the alsike and 
a good 


where there is no sweet clover; 


clover 


from this source 
ten days long. As a whole, 
white 
crop, especially where the season was pro- 
During the latter 
weather conditions were 


in many cases 


clover region is harvesting 


longed by sweet clover. 
part of July, the 
ideal for nectar 
ver so that the plains region should har 
a good crop wherever sweet clover 
abundant. 


secretion from sweet clo 


vest 
plants were 

In the intermountain region, 
dicate that the yield 
some localities having a good honey flow 
while others report poor yields. In the Pa- 
cific Coast region, good yields appear to 
be the rule, California. In 
the southwest, conditions are reported as 
spotted with a fair crop of fine quality 
in western Texas. In the south- 
states, the crop is generally re- 
ported as short, and in some cases, espe 
cially in northern Florida and southern 
Georgia, a complete failure. In Canada, 
the western provinces which depend upon 
sweet colver, report better yields than the 
eastern provinces. 


reports in 
is quite spotted, 


especially in 


mesquite 
eastern 


In most cases the 
honey is above average, which should help 


quality of the new 


in the problem of marketing. 
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Beekeepers’ Field Meetings 

Mid-summer field meetings are growing 
in popularity among beekeepers. Many of 
these are held in July and August in the 
midst of the honey flow or near its close, 
when the honey is being taken from the 
hives. In a meeting of this kind held at 
a central plant of an extensive honey pro- 


ducer, beekeepers are able to pick up 
many valuable ideas in regard to their 
business. Furthermore, enthusiasm runs 
higher during a good honey flow when 


supers are piled high on the hives than 
which in the past, was the ac 
cepted time meetings, so 


in winter, 
for beekeepers’ 
the exchange of ideas usually takes place 
beekeepers get to- 
during the 


when 
apiary 


rapidly 
gether at the 
harvest. 
Several outstanding field meetings will 
be held this month 
they are being held in different producing 
is being produced 
after year in a large commercial way. 
The meeting at David Running’s place at 
Filion, Michigan, August 5 and 6, will af- 
ford Michigan beekeepers as well as out 
of-state visitors an opportunity to see how 
Mr. Running, a highly skilled commercia: 
work of 
production is an outstanding suc 
cessful manner. The meeting on August 8 
and 9 of the Ohio beekeepers at Delphos, 
honey-producing 


more 
honey 


outstanding because 


centers where honey 


vear 


honey producer, carries on his 


honey 


the largest commercial 
center in Ohio, in the midst of the honey 
harvest, offers a similar opportunity for 
the beekeepers of Ohio and visitors from 
adjacent states. The meeting on August 6 
at the central plant of Adams & Myers, 
Ransomville, New York, another large 
commercial honey-producing center, pro- 
opportunity for beekeepers in 
New York and adjacent states as well as 
Ontario, C 
duced on a large commercial seale in that 
no doubt be 
eye-openers to many visitors who may not 


vides an 


anada, to see how honey is pro- 


region. These meetings will 
be familiar with the labor-saving methods 


now 


large 


employed in producing honey on a 


seale, 
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Food Chambers and Young Queens 

To a much greater extent than is usual- 
ly realized, the size of the honey crop 
next year, so far as wintered-over colo- 
nies are econeerned, is determined this 
month and next. To have good colonies 
for the 1933 honey harvest without pur- 
chasing package bees, requires good win- 
tering, which in turn requires that the 
colonies be in normal condition in August 
and September. In many cases, those who 
failed to secure a fair crop of honey from 
alsike clover can trace the trouble direct- 
ly to conditions last August and Septem 
ber. Colonies that are permitted to go 
through the remainder of the season with 
inferior queens or that are compelled to 
greatly restrict brood rearing because of 
lack of food, can not be expected to be 
in good condition for winter to say noth- 
ing of the possibilities of being up to nor- 
mal .strength at the beginning of the 
honey flow next year. Young queens and 
an abundant supply of honey in reserve 
at this time go a long way toward the 
preparation for the honey crop next year. 

2 LY oo 
Conditions Favorable for More Honey 
Plants 

Several factors are working toward a 
great increase in honey plants, especially 
the clovers, in the immediate future. The 
low prices of cereals, the increasing per 
capita consumption of dairy products, and 
the recent increase in prices of live stock 
are causing farmers to increase the acre 
age of pasture land and forage crops. The 
intensive cultivation of a few years ago 
when a tremendous acreage of the farm 
land in the country was plowed every 
year is rapidly diminishing while the 
acreage of pasture and forage crops is in 
creasing, especially on less productive 
land. 

The present low price of sweet-clover 
seed is causing many farmers to try sweet 
clover to-tide over an emergency of short- 
age of cash. After growing sweet clover a 
few years in the emergency, these farm- 
ers will undoubtedly recognize its value 
and continue to grow it in increased acre 
age. Thus, the low price of sweet clover 
seed promises to be a blessing for bee 
keepers in many localities. 

Many farmers have learned the trick 
of mixing sweet-clover seed with alsike 
or red clover for hay or pasture. Many 
pastures have been rendered much more 
productive by the addition of sweet clo 
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ver, thus not only greatly increasing the 
amount of feed for live stock, but al 
furnishing pasture for the bees in many 
cases long after all other honey plants 
have failed. 


Securing Crop of Honey During Short 
Honey Flow 

In many localities in which alsike elo 
ver is the chief source of nectar, the hon 
ey flow lasted only about one week this 
year. This short, but intensive honey flow, 
again demonstrated the great value of 
having the colonies in good condition at 
the right time. Colonies that were strong 
and otherwise in proper condition to work 
from 60 to 100 
pounds of honey during the week or ten 


in the supers, stored 


days that nectar was available from al 
sike clover, while colonies that were not 
in prime condition to work in the supers 
failed to store any surplus honey. In the 
latter case, the lack of a large field force 
at the beginning of the honey flow re 
sulted in the gathering of only enough 
nectar to stimulate greatly brood rearing 
(which, in turn, resulted in late swarm 
some localities), while colonies 
which had a large field foree at the be 
ginning of the honey flow turned their 


ing in 


attention to work in the supers and re 
warded their owners handsomely for th¢ 
little extra attention that was necessary 
to bring them to the honey flow in the 
pink of condition. When the honey flow is 
long, fair crops may be secured even by 
careless methods, but when the honey flow 
is short the most careful beekeepers ar¢ 
the ones who secure the crop. 


—» A a 

Forced Supersedure and Swarming 

The thrill which the Editor expected 
to experience this season as a result of 
bringing about supersedure of the queens 
in most of his colonies in May, had mucl 
of the keen edge taken off by the fact 
that there was practically no swarming 
in the locality this season. The colonies 
built up to great strength in May and 
had enormous forees of field workers at 
the beginning of the honey flow early in 
June. Weather conditions were favorabl 
for field work during the most of June so 
that the bees were not compelled to stay 
at home and eongest the brood-chamber 
during the main honey flow. The result 
was no swarming in any of the colonies 
whether headed by old queens or in th 
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colonies in which supersedure was 
brought about. So far as the prevention 
of swarming is concerned, the supersedure 
was nota profitable procedure in that lo- 
eality this season. 

However, there is considerable consola 
tion in having young queens reared from 
a selected breeder in most of the colonies 
with but little additional labor over what 
would have been necessary to have found 
and clipped the old queens, which is con 
sidered a necessary procedure in comb 
honey production in that locality. 

Indueing the colonies to rear a young 
queen from recently grafted cells while 
the old queens were laying in a normal 
manner is easy enough, but quite a large 
percentage of young queens were lost in 
mating. To have a young queen just be- 
ginning to lay in each colony at the be 
ginning of the honey flow with a set of 
combs containing only emerging brood, 
it will be necessary to have extra queens 
mated in nuclei to take the places of those 
in mating and those which fail to 
lay for other reasons. 


lost 


General Motors Pays Tribute to Bee- 
keeping 

In a recent General Motors radio pro- 
gram, honey was mentioned in a manner 
to excite the curiosity and to whet the 
appetite of the radio audience. When it 
came North Dakota’s turn in the “Parade 
of the States,” a fine tribute was paid to 
the beekeeping industry in that state, and 
to honey in general. After paying proper 
respect to the large wheat fields of North 
Dakota, the program called attention to 
the great expanses of sweet clover and 
the great industry of honey production 
that has sprung up in that state within 
recent years. The description of sweet 
clover honey was especially appetizing. 
The orchestra then played a 
which was supposed to imitate the bees. 
Beekeepers are certainly grateful to Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation for this recogni- 
tion of their industry. 


selection 


This is another illustration of the op- 
portunities for publicity for honey. Pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of other prod- 
ucts are finding that the word honey is 
one with which to conjure. They are not 
only willing but anxious to speak a good 
word for honey because to do so helps to 
advertise their own products. The possi- 
bilities along this line are so great and 
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the opportunities to obtain free advertis 
ing for honey are so numerous that one 
wonders why more has not been done 
along this line. In addition to a nation 
wide opportunity for such free advertis- 
ing of honey, there are innumerable local 
opportunities. Beekeepers 
should be constantly on the lookout for 
opportunities of this kind and make the 
of them. The sum total of all these 
made a great factor in creating a 


better demand for honey in this country. 


everywhere 


best 


ean be 


Marketing Honey Locally 

In his article beginning on page 479 of 
this issue, Mr. H. J. Clay, Bureau of Agri 
culture Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, points out some of 
the effects of marketing honey locally 
during the past few years, when the dif 
the 
through the regular trade channels com- 
pelled beekeepers to find outlets for their 
product among their neighbors. A surpris 
ing faet in this is that, in 
many cases, extensive producers who have 


ficulties in way of selling honey 


connection 


been accustomed to shipping their honey 
in carload lots to distant markets, have 
disposed of their 
home. This has greatly relieved the lar 
ger markets and has been a great stabil- 
izing factor. 


entire crops near at 


Many smaller producers, especially in 
the East, have been selling their honey 
locally at good prices for years, but in 
too many cases they have been interested 
only in selling their own crops, taking 
down their after the last 
pound was sold and waiting until the ad 
vent of the next year’s honey crop before 
again putting them up. Or if they are sup 
plying their local dealers both beekeeper 
and dealer lose their interest in selling 
honey after the local crop is cleaned up. 
of the smaller markets, when 
the local beekeepers cease furnishing hon 
ey, the dealer goes without until the next 


honey signs 


In many 


season. 

For the sake of the-industry as a whole, 
as well as the welfare of these thousands 
of smaller beekeepers, they should push 
honey sales locally twelve months in the 
year instead of only a few weeks, as is 
too often the case. Comb honey especially 
has had difficult sledding in the larger 
markets during months, but in 
many cases roadside sellers and small pro- 
ducers have done remarkably well with 


recent 


comb honey. 
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Che Home of Parsiol an_, “Bees 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 


‘Visiting a Country of Wonderful eAMountains, 
ees, and “Beekeepers 
SB d “Beek 


Every American beekeeper wishes more 
information regarding Carniolan bees, but 
it does not fall to the lot of all of us to 
visit the native of this interesting 
race of bees. Our visit came at a time of 
year impossible to learn 
much regarding the bees themselves, but 
it was possible to meet some of the bee- 
keepers and to see some of the marvels of 
the country. Winter, or rather early 
spring, is not the best time to visit: west- 
ern Jugoslavia, these bees are 
and the trip which we took would 
been impossible a week earlier, be- 
fore part of the had melted. Even 
with conditions as they when w3 
went, I was at times not quite sure that 
we would get out with the automobile or 
ourselves intact. 

We left 
March 


nitz, just 


home 


when it was 


where 
found, 
have 
snow 
were 


afternoon, 
31, and drove that night to Lieb 
north of the 
eross with the 


Vienna Thursday 
border, for we 
could not automobile at 
During the night it began to rain, 
next day we 


night. 
so the drove through rain 
and mud to Ljubljana (formerly Laibach 
when this was part of Austria), the chief 
Kranj. We were 
Sepp Schmid, the ge 
nial editor of Bienen-Vater, and Miss Ber- 
ta Koehler, assistant of Doctor Arnhart, 
both of Vienna. On arrival in Ljubljana, 
Mr. Schmid and I started out in the rain 
and found that 
a group of them had been meeting trains 
all day, hoping to be able to greet us on 
arrival. We soon found them and spent a 
pleasant afternoon together in a coffee 
house. That evening they gave a party for 
us, at which the speeches were given 
either in Slavonic or German, or both. I 
made a speech myself, but in neither Sla- 
vonic or German, but had a capable in- 
terpreter who seems to have been able to 
get my 

Noted Exporter of Carnolian Queens 

The next morning at eight, one of the 
beekeepers came to the hotel to take us 
out to see some nearby apiaries, still in 
the rain. At nine o’clock, we started for 
the mountains, accompanied by a govern- 


city of the province of 
accompanied by Mr. 


to locate some beekeepers, 


ideas across. 


ment automobile filled with beekeepers, 
I found it hard driving to try to keep up 
with the government chauffeur, for the 
rain continued for the first two hours. We 
went first to there left the 
road turning to th 
northwest toward the home and apiary of 
Mr. Jan Strgar, the world renowned 
breeder of Carniolan bees. We reached 
there before noon, but not until I had ex 
perienced some troubles with the ear. At 
Mr. Strgar’s home we met his 


Kranj and 


main northward, 


assistants 





Jan Strgar, Bitnge, Jugoslavia, world renowned 
breeder of Carniolan bees. 


saw his home apiary, 
haps most important of all, the wonder- 
ful mountains which surround his home. 
Later in the afternoon, he went with us 
to Bled where we all had coffee, and then 
on to Zabreznica, the former home of the 
renowned teacher of beekeeping , Janscha. 
There our friends left us and the party 
from Vienna started on its way alone. 
Driving Under Difficulties 

Since American beekeepers also drive 
automobiles, it may be worth while to 
take space for a brief account of m 


his shop, and per 








Vits 


32 
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troubles that day. First I blew out a new 
tire (but just after the rain had stopped), 
had two punctures from horseshoe nails, 
which has been a common experience in 
Europe, where sO many more horses are 
seen on the highways, skidded into a deep 
snow bank beside the road and had a half 
hour’s work getting out, and finally, short 
dark went the steepest 
mountain road that I have ever encoun- 
tered. There was 


ly after down 
a seemingly bottomless 
chasm to the left and snow banks to the 
right, which made the going none too 
good, and it was not easy to control the 
ear in low gear. To cap the climax, that 
night skidded off the into a 
ditch and were compelled to get help to 


we road 
get away again. 

It was an eventful day for the driver, 
and I was glad when we finally reached 
Celje for the night. If my opinion is asked 
whether a trip such as we took is possible 
in early April, I shall say that it is not, 
and I ought to know for I made it. 

Mr. Strgar’s sole business is rearing of 
Carniolan queens and the sale of package 
bees. He ships to all parts of the world 
and has announcements printed in a num- 
ber of languages. He, like all Carniolan 
beekeepers, uses house apiaries, and in the 
house which contains his main apiary | 
was delighted to see a painting of Messrs. 
Dadant and A. lI. 
flag below. This was painted 


Charles Root, with an 
American 
by Mr. Alex. Toman, a beekeeper of this 
region who spent some time in America 
a few years ago. Mr. Strgar also had sam 
ple frames of American patterns and a 
number of pieces of American equipment 
of 


impossible to get any first-hand informa 


as a sort museum. It was, of course, 
tion or impressions during this visit by 
discussing these bees here. 

Janscha, One of the: Early Masters 

Janscha, whose home we all visited, 
should need.no introduction to beekeep- 
ers, but he lived so long ago and his work 
is so little known by Americans that I 
may be forgiven if I say something about 
him. He was a great leader in beekeeping 
the author of some excellent books 
beekeeping. His fame spread and 
finally he was taken to Vienna by the 
Empress Maria Theresa where a school of 
beekeeping was established under his 
leadership. He thus doubtless became the 
first teacher of beekeeping in the world. 
I was fortunate in being able to get one 


of his books for the Cornell Beekeeping 


and 


on 
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Library, which I think completes our 
series of his editions. His old home is no 
longer standing, but a tablet has been 
placed on the house on a nearby location, 
to indicate that he lived there. His home 
was at the base of a wonderful mountain, 
in a valley beautiful beyond description. 

We found the beekeepers of Ljubljana 
a lively and most friendly group of men. 
The president of the association is Pro 
fessor Jos. Verbic, a capable officer and 
a friendly beekeeper. We also met Mr. 
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Anton Znidersic, the author of a good book 





Prof. Jos. Verbic, Ljublajana, Jugoslavia, pres- 
ident of the Slavonic Beekeepers’ Association. 


on bees and inventor of the hive used 
locally, and also Mr. Frank Rojena, whose 
son is a beekeeper in Minnesota. 

At the time when Mr. Frank Benton was 
engaged in selling Carniolan queens, he 
lived for some time in Ljubljana and also 
for a time in Kranj. In both places the 
Carniolan bee is native, but its main cen- 
ter of distribution seems to be northward 
in the mountains. I found two beekeepers 


who had known Mr. Benton years ago. 


Wonderful Mountain Scenery 
We had planned, or rather hoped, to 
cross the mountains into southern Aus- 
tria directly, through Wilson Pass, but at 
Ljubljana we learned that there was four 
feet of snow on the road through the 
pass, so we were compelled to drive al- 
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most three hundred miles around the 
mountains to get to Klagenfurt, Carin- 
thia. We reached here the next day short- 
ly after noon and at once got in touch 
with the beekeepers, first with Mr. Mat- 
titsch, head of the local organization. By 
this time the sunshine was brilliant and 
the mountains about us glorious. We 
started out over mountain roads which 
two months ago I should have considered 
impassable. 

We visited several beekeepers and 
found to our dismay that they had ex 
pected us the day before and had made 
elaborate plans for our reception. At one 
town the Burgomeister had come dressed 
in his best to make an address of wel- 
come, the band was out, as well as a 
group which had come to sing folk songs 
for us. A party such as they had planned 
is worth a trip from America and we 
were keenly disappointed that we missed 
it. 

The next day we visited Villach, where 
we met Doctor Pointner, the bee disease 
worker for Austria, and a fine chap. Here 
also we visited apiaries, met beekeepers 
and had a fine time. 

The Carniolan bees extend over the 
mountains Austria and are found 
everywhere in and about Klagenfurt and 
Villach, but how far northward they ex- 
tend seems to be a matter of dispute, co 
[ shall not try to decide that point. Cer- 
tainly the bees which I saw hereabouts 
were good Carniolans, at least as to color 
and such behavior as I was able to ob- 
serve at that time of year. Many bee- 
keepers here make a business of selling 


into 
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Vellach Valley, the chief area in Kaerntner 
Alps, to which the beekeepers take their colo- 
nies for the summer honey crop. 


swarms and queens, just as is the case 
on the other side of the mountains. 
Largest Commercial Beekeeper in Austria 
On the way back we visited Mr. Neun 
teufel, the largest commercial beekeeper 
of Austria. Those of my readers who know 
German can easily translate his name 
into English, and for the others I assure 
them that it is no joke but that his name 





A temporary location, 4000 feet above the level of the sea. The smaller hives are Carniolan hives 
with decorated fronts, 
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is actually Nine-devils. We have met the 
Devil, at least by name, and several com- 
binations of his name, but not before have 
we met nine all in one man. But just the 
same, Mr. Neunteufel has as interesting a 
lot of found 
where. Everything was as clean as 


bee houses as can be any 
the 
best kept kitchens, and his system is a 
most interesting one indeed. Space does 


full 
he moves several times a year for differ 


not permit a discussion of this, but 
ent crops. Since beekeepers of this sec 
that must 
be kept in houses, he has houses at each 


tion of Europe are sure bees 
moved, I 
discuss this belief in the neces 


location to which the bees are 
shall not 
sity for house apiaries, for there is no 
need of trying to combat a fixed opinion, 
here or at home. 

[am bringing home some fronts of Car 
nolan bee hives, with elaborate paintings, 


a feeder not unlike some that have been 
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recently invented at home but which has 
been in one Carniolan 
apiary for over one hundred years, a good 
supply of literature and above all the 
most friendly recollections of a group of 


continuous use in 


beekeepers whom it is worth going many 
Our one 
and only regret is that we could not visit 


long and weary miles to meet. 
them in summer, when I am sure that we 
could not have escaped so soon, but that 
we should have stayed for weeks in as 
glorious a country as I have ever dreamed 
about. 

Professor Francis Jager’s home was in 
the and he 
studied in beekeeper 


present land of Jugoslavia 
Ljubljana. 
present at our meeting wanted news of 
him. I told them that we have no better 
beekeeper in America than Father Jager 
and no finer man, all of which they be 
lieved and all of which is true. 


Every 


Vienna, Austria. 
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Beekeepers Making Good as Salman 


Harold J. Clay 


Associate Marketing Specialist, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics 


Washington, D. C 


“Personal Efforts by Beekeepers “Aid in Keeping “Honey 
“Prices ‘Relatively Satisfactory 


Although prices of honey have dropped 
during the past two years, beekeepers as 
a whole have been doing little complain- 
ing. They realize that they have suffered 
less during this period than have most 
other producers. If they are disturbed by 
the knowledge that average prices of hon 
ey fell perhaps 30 per cent during 1930 
and 1931, they are fact 
that the farm prices of corn and apples 


reminded of the 


dropped 50 per cent, wheat and potatoes 
60 per cent, and cotton 70 per cent dur 
ing the same time. 

There are two main 
relative stability of the 
First, the 
1930 


for the 
market. 
crop was lighter during both 
and 1931, lighter to 
than offset the lessened exports. 
Beekeepers Have Sold Honey by Personal 
Efforts 

Second, and more important, when the 
regular commercial channels of trade be- 
came clogged and honey failed to flow 
through them at its previous speed, the 
heekeepers rolled up their sleeves and 
sold the honey themselves, In doing this, 


reasons 


honey 


enough more 


they have placed honey in many homes 
where it known before and 
have made it a more frequent visitor in 
homes where it had in the past left only 
a formal ecard on rare occasions. 


was never 


As a result beekeepers had less honey 
one of 
the lightest carry-overs in years. To be 
sure, there was an abundance of honey in 
the and occasional) 
large beekeepers elsewhere who are with- 
out a retail outlet for their honey still had 
much honey unsold. But speaking for the 
country as a whole, honey was scarce and 
many beekeepers bought from others te 
fill orders. 

Buying Honey to Keep Customers Sup- 

plied is Sound Business 


And perhaps this is as good a place as 
any to emphasize the great loss that has 
always 
simply sold off their honey as quickly as 
possible and have made no effort to con- 
tinue to supply the demand which they 
had created. Leaders in the beekeeping 
industry are endeavoring to make people 


on hand last spring than usual 


southeastern states, 


occurred when beekeepers have 
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look upon honey as one of the staple foods. 
But every food salesman knows that the 
most expensive phase of distribution is 
that of first getting people convinced of 
the merits of his product and turning them 
into customers. Re-sales to old customers 
and developing new customers through the 
recommendation of old customers cost far 
less than the original expenses of intro- 
duction. 


Extent of Potential Demand Depends on 
Beekeeper 

With an average consumption of honey 
in the United States of less than 2 pounds 
per capita, while nearly 100 pounds of 
sugar are sold for every man, woman and 
child, it will be seen that the potential 
market for honey is dependent primarily 
upon the efforts the beekeepers themselves 
put forth. Such efforts may be sales on a 
commission basis to distant or nearby 
wholesalers and retailers, or sales direct 
to the consumer, either through roadside 
stands or by some canvassing method. 

So long as the honey comes from the 
salesman’s own hives, no license is re- 
quired; otherwise a peddler’s license is 
sometimes necessary. This matter should 
be looked up locally if there is any uncer- 
tainty about it. No license is ever called 
for, however, if orders are merely taken 
for later delivery, even where local laws 
require one on sales made at the time of 
the initial call. For example, one can hire 
high-school boys and girls to take orders 
by going from house to house, or from 
office to office on a commission basis, 
without bothering in the least about li- 
censes so long as no honey is delivered at 
the time the order is placed. Incidentally, 
if you haven’t tried selling honey in city 
office buildings the results may prove sur- 
prising. It is often much more remunera- 
tive than selling at the homes, because of 
larger orders and quicker sales. 


Beekeepers Should Spread News About 
Honey and Its Use 


Beekeepers should know more about 
the composition, properties and uses of 
honey. And they should be ready and 
willing to tell others more about honey 
and how it can be used. Time spent in 
telling others of new ways of using hon- 
ey is well spent. Whatever improves the 
health and pleases the palate at the same 
time has already made a great stride to- 
wards the pocketbook. 

Considering the short time it has been 
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in operation and its limited budget, an 
astonishing amount of news regarding 
honey and its uses in the home has been 
given wide publicity by the American 
Honey Institute. The Institute could do 
a great deal more work and more effect 
ive work, of course, if supported more 
adequately by beekeepers. One who is fa 
miliar with the accomplishments of the 
Institute to date, however, will find am 
ple ammunition for his campaign in popu 
larizing honey. 

A number of new ways of placing hon 
ey before the consumer have been devel 
oped recently, and I will mention a few 
of these new marketing wrinkles that 
may aid in disposing of honey either now 
or later. Though some are commercially 
unimportant as yet, they offer encourag 
ing possibilities for the future. 


Smoothly Crystallized Honey 


Foremost among these new possibilities 
is a method whereby honey may be crys 
tallized smoothly, which is already being 
put to practical use. Many people object 
to the crystals found in granulated honey 
—and, of course, most honey does granu- 
late sooner or later. These crystals are 
especially coarse in honey which has been 
heated and later allowed to granulate 
again, as such crystal formation is slow 
and the crystals then formed are larger. 

Further, honey that is allowed to 
granulate without first killing the yeasts 
that are normally found in all honey, is 
more subject to fermentation than liquid 
honey. This is because the water content 
of the so-called liquid phase of granulated 
honey (which is not solid, though it may 
seem so) is greater than with ordinary 
extracted honey. 

The best way to keep honey from spoil- 
ing appears to be heating it to about 
160° F., thus destroying the yeasts. This 
heating also destroys the enzymes in the 
honey, but, unless it is to be exported, 
this is no serious loss; and, if the honey 
is cooled promptly, loss of flavor and 
darkening of color from heating to this 
temperature are not appreciable. 

Dr. Dyce, while doing post-graduate 
work at Cornell, recently developed a 
means whereby the honey can be heated 
and then caused to granulate so that it 
will remain smooth and velvety. This in- 
volves the use of a “starter” of previous- 
ly-processed honey, amounting to about 5 
per cent of the total amount, added after 
the heated honey has cooled to a tempera: 
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ture of about 75° F. Further cooling takes 
place until the temperature of 57° F. is 
reached, at which time the granulation 
proceeds most rapidly. In two to four 
days granulation is completed. This pro- 
cess not only removes the danger of fer- 
mentation, but improves the flavor slight- 
ly, lessens the apparent stickiness of the 
honey, and gives it a finer texture. 


Making Honey More Sparkling 

Working in an entirely different direc- 
tion, the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
been endeavoring to make liquid honey 
more attractive to the eye. If honey were 
more sparkling and brilliant it would 
probably make a greater appeal to many 
housewives. By the use of a harmless 
substance (bentonite) the chemists of the 
department have been able to remove a 
large proportion of the colloidal or gummy 
substances in honey. The cloudiness is 
thus replaced by a brilliantly clear, 
sparkling product which is highly attract- 
ive to the eye. 

Further, by removing the properties in 
the honey which caramelize most quickly 
it makes honey more suitable for use in 
candy making, as the clarified honey 
withstands heat much better than unclar- 
ified. These experiments are being con- 
tinued in an effort to make this method 
commercially practicable. 


Sale of Honey Candies Increasing 


One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in the utilization of honey is the 
manufacture and widespread marketing 
of five-cent chocolate-coated bars contain- 
ing honey and nuts added to a soft nou- 
gat center. Other types of candy bars hav- 
ing the word “honey” prominently dis- 
played on their labels are also meeting 
with an encouragingly large sale. 

As allied with the use of honey in 
candy may be mentioned the experiments 
mixing honey and chocolate for use as a 
drink by itself, or in connection with 
malted milk and other soda fountain 
drinks, such as chocolate ice cream soda. 
Such a product, if reasonable in price and 
successful in results, should be an espe- 
cially bright sales possibility. 

Bakers Using More Honey 


An increasing number of large bakers 
are putting out a honey bread. The bread 
does not dry out so quickly as bread made 
in the usual way, and some of the flavor 
and aroma of the honey are retained in 
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the baked product. Honey pecan rolls are 
perhaps the most widely found of all 
baked goods containing honey. 

As a result of the introductory work 
done among the baking trade by the 
American Honey Institute and others, it 
is reasonable to look for an increasing 
number of cookies, cakes and other bak- 
ery products containing honey. As an ex- 
ample of the interest which some of the 
most important baking concerns are tak- 
ing in honey, the chemist of one of the 
largest concerns in the country baking 
cakes, stated after experimentation that 
honey has two advantages: (1) it brings 
out the other flavors in the batch; (2) 
cakes made with honey are “richer” than 
those made by an identical formula ex- 
cept for honey, and richness is a desir- 
able thing from the commercial bakers’ 
point of view. 


Wrapping Comb Honey 


It seems hardly necessary to call atten- 
tion to the increased prices that can usu- 
ally be obtained for comb honey that is 
wrapped, as most beekeepers are familiar 
with the amazing development; in the use 
of cellophane, glassine and other trans- 
parent and semi-transparent wrappers in 
packing section comb honey. In some 
parts of the country grocers now refuse 
to buy any comb honey that has not been 
wrapped. They say that wrapped honey 
presents a more attractive appearance, is 
more sanitary, and keeps their counters 
and show cases cleaner than unwrapped 
comb. 

Another refinement in the packing of 
honey is the cut comb wrapped in cello- 
phane which is gaining popularity, espe- 
cially in portions of the clover belt. The 
squares of comb are cut from shallow 
frames to the desired size and the honey 
allowed to drip from the cut, cells before 
being wrapped. 

Honey in Ice Cream 


During the World War many large man- 
ufacturers substituted honey for sugar 
because of the scarcity of the latter. When 
sugar dropped in price again, manufac- 
turers went back to its use, not only be- 
cause it was cheaper but because it was 
less sticky and easier to handle. Experi- 
ments indicate that an all-honey ice cream 
is possible, but the inclusion of some 
sugar makes the mechanical handling of 
the product easier. 

Further experimental work needs to be 
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done in deciding what honey flavors are 
most satisfactory, what proportions of 
honey and sugar produce the best mix- 
ture, and what other flavors can be added 
without affecting the natural flavor of 
the honey. The flavor of the honey alone 
is often sufficient and omitting other 
flavoring substances lessens the cost of 
the product. 

Honey is often recommended as a top- 
ping for ice cream sundaes. For this pur- 
should be diluted with at least 
25 per cent water as otherwise it be- 
comes too stiff when chilled by the ice 
cream, 


pose it 


Other ways of utilizing honey in the 
frozen products so popular during the 
summer are heard of from time to time. A 
southwestern concern, for example, last 
year put out a chocolate-coated bar com- 
posed of milk, honey and fruit products 
that is said to have met with considerable 
favor. 

Honey in Tubes 


Another development in packing honey 
is the tubes similar to those in 
which facial creams are packed. Honey in 
tubes of this sort have appeared inde- 
pendently in Europe and in the United 
States during recent months. Such con- 
tainers will not have a general appeal. 
But the tube is sanitary and it may have 
a future for use on pienies and other trips 
where honey in the ordinary container 
may be too sticky, and for occasions at 
home where freedom from stickiness and 
the ease for serving are of prime impor- 
tance, and where its novelty is an attrac 


use of 


tion. 
Doctors Recommend Honey 


An encouraging development in honey 
marketing is the increased recommenda- 
tion of the product by doctors. Recom 
mendations by doctors have more effect 
than words of approval by any other 
group, and the general favorable opinion 
of the medical fraternity would be of in- 
ealeuable benefit to beekeepers. 

The results in Jersey City and else- 
where that doctors are becoming 
more and more acquainted with the value 
of honey in the feeding of both babies 
and adults. If beekeepers will show their 
own ‘doctors the recommendations of other 
prominent physicians as published in the 
bee papers and magazines, that should 
help greatly. 


show 
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The Beekeeper and His Family Should 


Use More Honey 


One of the most astonishing things to 
one looking on is that beekeepers them 
selves do not use more honey. Such a com 
plaint is not universally merited, of 
course. Often one finds a section of comb 
on the dining table of the beekeeper for 
spreading on pancakes and bread, yet in 
how many beekeepers’ homes have the ex- 
periments carried on in the kitchens of 
the American Honey Institute and co- 
operating food concerns been tried out so 
that the beekeepers themselves can recom- 
mend to their customers certain recipes 
with the personal comment, “I have tried 
this recipe out myself and it is really 
fine?” 


Honey on the Milk Route 

There is one method of getting honey 
directly into the home which beekeepers 
have not utilized as much as one might 
suppose. That is by arranging with dairy 
men to handle honey. The housewife is 
already accustomed to leaving a slip in 
milk bottle wants milk, 
cream or butter, and she soon would be- 


her when she 
come accustomed to leaving a slip also 
for honey, which the driver could fill from 
a supply carried in his truck. House-to- 
house delivery of orange juice at the 
that milk is delivered is now 
being undertaken by one of the largest 
dairy combines in the East. This orange 
juice is frozen in Florida and de-frosted 
in the various centers of distribution. If 
dairy concerns are willing to go to this 
amount of trouble with a new product, it 
would seem they should more readily be 
willing to handle a product which has the 
age-long appeal of honey. 


same time 


Finally, it should not be necessary to 
that in days 
when business is undergoing readjustment 
people are buying more carefully. It will 
take more time and more thought and 
more energy to dispose of honey. During 
the past two years many beekeepers have 
proved that they have salesmanship of 
high order. Many other beekeepers would 
prove to be equally good salesmen, if they 
devote the same real work and 
thought to the job of disposing of the 
honey that they do to the job of securing 
it. Whether there is a surplus of honey 
this year or any year is largely up to the 
beekeeper. 
Washington, D. C. 


remind beekeepers these 


would 
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SRBig “Beemen. of the “Apalachicola 


E. R. Root 


Some of thes eACen, Who Are Making 
©upelo Honey Gamous 


My son, A. I. Root II, built a speed 
boat with bottom high in the center and 
low at both ends. On its trial trip he 
took me out for a spin. Did it go? Pll 
say it did! It just touched the high spots 
of the waves, shot across the water like 
a skipping stone. It was a real thrill to 
whiz through the spray at the rate of 35 
an hour. This 
Well, when they invited me to go up and 
down the Apalachicola River in a speed 
hoat to visit carload producing apiaries, 
1 didn’t invitation. 

In the July 423 
424, | showed some of the apiaries located 


miles was two years ago. 


need a second 


issue, pages 422, and 
on stilts, 20 or more feet above the nor 
mal water level of this river that has its 











Pig. 1—A. Millergren, Wewahitchka, Florida, 
partner of Mr. Whitfield, probably the most ex 
tensive beekeepers on the river. 


ups and down just as do its beekeepers 
At this time, I wish to introduce to you 
some of the men who are making tupelo 
honey of northern Florida famous both 
for its flavor and its health-giving and 
health-restoring qualities. 














Fig. 2.—A. Whitfield, the beekeeper of the firm. 


There are no small or amateur beekeep- 
ers on the Apalachicola River. They are 
nearly all big ones in the ecarload produc 
ing class. It will be impossible for me to 
introduce them all, but I ean show some 
of the pioneers and leaders, none of whom 
are afraid of snakes, big ’gators, spiders 
or mosquitoes. They see honey, money, 
and health in this wild river and swamp 
land accessible only by boat, usually a 
speed boat. There are only a few yards 
that can be reached by automobile. 


A Diversified Business 


The first men I wish to introduce are 
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Mr. Millergren and Mr. Whitfield, who 
have a series of yards up and down the 
river. Mr. Millergren is in charge of the 
general store, the Pride Mercantile Com- 
pany at Wewahitchka. His partner, Mr. 
Whitfield, manages bees. They took me 
up and down the river from Wewahitch- 
ka. At their general store they sell every- 
thing from a bee-escape to a tractor. It is 
at this store that bees and honey are an 
every day topic. It is here where bee- 
keepers get their supplies. 

Mr. Millergren and then Mr. Whitfield 
drove me in a speed boat among the bee- 
keepers and it was due to their courtesy 
and later to Mr. Hoffman’s, that I was 
able to get the pictures of the elevated 
yards. 


“Big Joe,” an Old Timer of the River 


In the same way, F. A. Hoffman and 
J. P. Anthony seem to be the leaders in 
and about Apalachicola. Mr. Anthony, or 
“Big Joe,” as we called him, was The 
A. I. Root Company’s apiary manager 
both at Medina and at Randlett’s Land- 
ing, Florida, some twenty years ago. 

Joe is not only a Hercules in strength 
but almost a giant in size. He is as big 
hearted as he is big in size. Here at Me 
dina, I have seen him lift two big supers 
full of honey, a weight of 130 pounds, as 
easily as the average man would handle 
a 25-pound super of sections. He didn’t 
need a derrick to take off honey. Not he. 

During winter he sometimes hunts big 
game. Of late he has specialized in buy- 
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Fig. 3.—F. A. Hoffman of the Hoffman Honey 


Company, Apalachicola, Florida. 


ing up honey and clarifying it for mar 
ket. He has a very fine equipment for 
this purpose. His bottled honey (tupelo) 
would bring first prize anywhere. 
A Firm That Believes in Having the Best 
in Equipment 

F. A. Hoffman of the Hoffman Honey 
Company, Apalachicola, is perhaps the 
newest beekeeper and at the same time 
one of the most extensive in the vicinity. 
His equipment is the very best that mon- 
ey can buy. As will be seen by the piec- 
tures (Figs. 5 and 6), his apiaries are 
much higher elevated than any of the 
others shown; possibly higher than neces- 
sary, but he is going to play safe, he 
says. He, like Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Mil- 











Fig. 4.—J. P. Anthony, the genial ‘‘Big Joe,’’ a beekeeper of great strength and good nature, for- 
merly manager of The A. I. Root Company’s apiaries. 
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Pig. 5.—One of F. A. Hoffman’s apiaries with buildings in the rear. Substructure of this apiary is 
shown in Pig. 6. 


lergren, believes that factory-made hives 
and equipment are the cheapest in the end, 
because they fit. His combs and bees are 
the very best. (See Fig. 7.) The sub- 
structure for the platforms, made of 10- 
inch square timbers, show the same pains 
taking care. (See Fig. 6). His buildings, 
four in number, provide work shops and 
sleeping quarters so that he and his help 
can stay with the bees week after week. 


With all his fine layout, he and his fel- 
low beekeepers on the river were facing 
a failure of the crop when I left, so you 
can see what I mean when I say that the 
beekeepers here, like the river, have their 
ups and downs. 

Snakes and Alligators 

During these hot August days without 
a breath of wind, can you imagine any- 
thing nicer than those speed-boat rides up 








Pig. 6.—The substructure of the apiary shown in Fig. 5. It is made of 10-inch timbers and sub- 


stantially built.’ 
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Fig. 7.—Joe Anthony and Fred Hoffman looking over Hoffman’s fine combs. 


and down the river? I enjoyed every one 
of those trips. On one of those trips, Fred, 
Joe and I started out. The engine with its 
roar of exhaust was pulling fine—-when 
bang! ker tunk! 

“What did we I asked as the 
engine went dead. Fred looked at Joe an 
Fred looked 


and finally said, “We struck a 


strike?” 
Joe looked at me. troubled 
log and 
we will have to go back to town.” 

This was 15 miles back. To row back 
at two miles an hour when we had been 


going 18, was unthinkable. 


said: 





Finally Joe 


“Let her drift over to that stump on 
the bank. I think I ean fix it.” 

He lifted the engine off the boat, for 
it was an outboard, and began hammering 
at the propeller, which was badly dam 
aged. 

While the other fellows were working, 
I took in the seenery. Finally my eyes 
rested on 


log. It 


center was a pair of gleaming eyes. A. | 


a peculiar root formation on a 
was nicely coiled up and in the 
started to investigate, a bright red tongue 
shot out. | stepped back to get the oar. 
Joe looked up and said: 











Pig. 8.—A characteristic view of an Apalachicola apiary on elevated platforms. The picture was 


taken from the rear of Mr. Hoffman’s boat. 
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“Better let him 
you.” 

“Ts he poisonous?” 

“Yes, but all he could do would be to 
make you sick.” 


alone, he won’t hurt 


I didn’t want to be sick, so I retreated 
and laid the oar down. I was just getting 
composed when I heard a big splash be- 


hind. Something big was swimming in 
the water toward me, which appeared to 
he fifty feet long. Again I grabbed the 
oar. 

“Aw,” laughed Joe, “he is just a com- 
mon alligator about ten feet long.” 
The soon out of 
Again I sat down to muse on the things 

of nature undismayed. 
“What’s that?” I asked. “It’s 
up a foot above the water and it is com- 


monster was sight. 


head is 


ing toward us.” 

“Oh, that’s another 
still hammering at the propeller wheel. 

IT had heard of being between the devil 
and deep sea, but here I was between two 
snakes and one of them coming toward 
our boat. Joe said soothingly: 

“He wants to see what you are like. He 
won’t hurt you.” 

He swam up to the boat and then turn 


snake,” said Joe, 
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ed away, curiosity satisfied. Well, there 
were no more snakes or other reptiles. Joe 
had fixed the propeller wheel but the en- 
gine didn’t pull like it did before. Fred 
finally said that he could make time by 
going back to town for a new wheel. 

We waited under a live oak tree of 100 
feet spread until he came back. In a short 
time Fred back with his old time 
speed. We took in many yards and finally 
eame back after covering 100 miles by 


was 


water, mind you, in spite of logs, snakes 
and alligators. This snake story is true 
except that the alligator was not 50 feet 
long, but he looked that way. 


In our next issue I wish to tell some- 
thing about the pioneers who came down 
into this river country with its oppor- 
tunities and its difficulties. They saw 


a future and builded accordingly just as 
Mr. Hoffman is doing There are 
some others who should be mentioned, for 
the bee world, much less the people of 
Florida, little know about this wonderful 
hee paradise of northern Florida, a land 
back from the towns that is almost as 
wild as it was when Columbus discovered 


now. 


America. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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Standardization, of Gable SHoney 


Robert B. McCain 


Variation. in. Color and Glavor Stands as Barrier 
to Increased Sales 


Flavor and color are the strongest fac 
tors in either the making or the marring 
of the quality of table honey. As far as 
the majority of beekeepers are concerned, 
flavor is the more important; but “the 
trade” seems to have decided, definitely 
and finally, that color is the principle 
thing. Both color and flavor in honey are 
entirely outside of 
trol. Color can be modified by blending 
without injuring the quality of the honey; 
but the best service that human skill can 
render to the flavor is to avoid, as far as 
possible, any alteration of its delicacy as 


almost human con 


it comes from the comb. 

High-grade table honey is hard to get; 
but it is a great deal harder to retain its 
delicate quality than it is to get the hon- 
ey in the first place. It is like hunting 
for a flea: Now you have him, and now 





you haven’t; and when you are most cer 
tain that he is safely cornered, he van 
ishes into thin air. No two 
exactly alike; and the wide variations in 
the color and flavor of the neetar gath- 
ered from the same sources from year to 
year make it impossible for the beekeeper 
to know in advance, even in a normal sea 
son, just what the quality of the honey 
will be. Color and flavor are elusive fac- 


seasons are 


tors. 
Honey Judged Largely by Color 
Since the trade is determined to judge 
honey almost entirely by its color the 
honey producer’s safest and most profit- 
able course is to accept the situation, and 
proceed accordingly to make the best of 
it. But the question that arises at once, 
is: What color of honey makes the strong- 
est appeal for public favor? The answer 
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to this important question can be found 
in the mass of past experience in selling 
honey to the consumer. The data is in 
confusion, but a little effort will disclose 
the answer. 

No one will dispute the statement that 
the trade is strongly prejudiced in favor 
of light-colored honey; but the question 
is: Just what shade of light-colored hon- 
ey makes the strongest appeal to the con- 
sumer? If a correct answer to that ques- 
tion can be found, a long step in the di 
rection of stabilizing the demand for high. 
grade table honey will have been taken. 
One of the principal reasons for the lack 
of interest in honey on the part of the 
average housewife, is, that she does not 
know what the seller means when he says 
he has a good grade of table honey. And, 
unless the seller happens to be someone 
from whom she has bought for a long 
time, she will not know what she has 
bought until she tries it; then, all too 
frequently, what she learns causes her to 
say: “Never again!” 

Popular Conception of Color of Honey 

There is a phrase in common use in our 
language that could be used to advantage 
in a nation-wide campaign to popularize 
and stabilize the demand for high-grade 
table honey. That phrase is “honey color.” 
But, like many words in common use, the 
phrase is so, vague as to be almost mean- 
ingless. In fiction, we read of the “beauti- 
ful maiden with honey-colored hair.” The 
description sounds fine, romantic, and 
poetical; but, what does it mean? Honey 
ranges in color all the way from crystal 
clear water white to a dark brown shade 
that is almost as black as tar. That, 
beautiful damsel’s hair, according to a 
literal interpretation of the phrase, 
“honey color,” could be any shade from 
the glittering whiteness of a rippling 
water-fall to the dark, brown hue of sor- 
ghum-molasses spilled on the floor. But 
the author, who was trying to paint a 
word-picture of a beautiful woman, had 
a definite idea in his mind when he said 
her hair was “honey-colored.” He meant 
to say that the young lady’s hair was 
golden. 

This may seem to be a far-fetched 
method for determining the most attrac- 
tive color for table honey; but a moment’s 
thought will convince anyone that a real 
clue to the answer can be found in the 
word “golden.” It can not be a mere ac- 
cident that the phrase “honey-colored” 
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conveys the idea “golden” to the average 
intelligent reader. The term “golden” con 
veys a definite idea as to color, but it 
does not stop at that; it carries the 
thought of richness, and many other royal! 
qualities. 


Standard for Color of Honey 

Since that is the case, why would it not 
be a good plan for the beekeeping and 
honey-producing industry, as a whole, to 
adopt this idea that already exists in the 
public mind, and make the golden hue 
the one and only standard color for high 
grade table honey? And, not only adopt 
the color as standard, but call it “golden,” 
thus erystallizing the thought that is 
somewhat vague, at present; so that, al 
ways and everywhere, honey suited for 
table use will be thought of and spoken 
of as “golden.” 

Of course, there will be a thousand and 
one objections and difficulties to be met, 
and overcome; but the situation in re- 
gard to the grading, and naming the 
grades, of table honey is such, at present, 
that almost any change would be for the 
better. 

The present practice of grading honey 
under the trade names white clover, sweet 
elover or alfalfa when, as a matter of 
fact, the bees obtained the nectar from 
entirely different sources is both mislead 
ing and detrimental to the trade. It is a 
curious attempt to designate a color, and 
color only, not flavor, by means of a word 
that has no meaning whatever except to 
an expert. One wonders if the terms in 
common use to designate color and qual 
ity in honey have any definite meaning 
to anybody. Grading honey under ficti- 
tious names creates suspicion in the 
minds of retail dealers. 

Both the retail dealer and the consumer 
know next to nothing, and care less, about 
the source of the honey; but if you call 
the honey “white clover,” and they find 
that there are no white clover plants 
within a thousand miles of your apiary, 
they begin to suspect a colored gentleman 
in the woodpile. Since the dealer and the 
consumer care very little about the source 
of the honey, so long as the color and the 
flavor are satisfactory, why not omit the 
names of flowers entirely and reduce the 
number of grades of table honey to one, 
a uniform grade, golden in color and 
golden in quality, call it golden, and let 
it go at that. If the business of selling 
honey to the general public is ever to be 
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lifted out of its present status of local, 
neighbor trade to a dignified position of 
national and world-wide importance in 
competition with the multitude of arti- 
ficial sweets, something of this kind will 
have to be done. 


Standardizing Flavor of Honey 

So much in regard to a standard color 
for table honey. What about flavor? Our 
British friends are quite right in saying 
that American beekeepers and dealers in 
honey pay too much attention to color and 
not enough to flavor. But, after all, flavor 
in honey concerns the producers much 
more than it does the consumers who are 
not in a position to know very much 
about the fine points of distinction in 
flavor. There are exceptions to this state- 
ment, of course. But the beekeeper will 
apply a pretty rigid standard of excel- 
lence to a sample of honey before he is 
willing to pronounce it high grade. 

To the average consumer, honey is 
either good or not good, according to its 
color, body and general quality of flavor. 
With him, it is not so much the presence 
of a haunting deliciousness that would 
delight the palate of an expert, as it is 
the absence of qualities that make honey 
unpalatable when they are present. In 
other words, if the honey looks good and 
does not taste bad, the consumer will be 
perfect satisfied; and he doesn’t care a 
continental where the bees got the nec 
tar to make it. 

The Problem of Granulation 

The subject of granulation crowds to 
the front in any discussion of high-grade 
table honey, and it is impossible to ig- 
nore it. The public is very slow to grasp 
the idea that granulation is not a suffi- 
cient reason for refusing to buy extracted 
honey; and it is absolutely impossible to 
make the average householder under- 
stand that honey in the granulated form 
is more likely to retain the delicious nat- 
ural flavor, than honey that has been li- 
quefied by heat, after granulation. There 
are a few consumers who prefer granu- 
lated honey; but the majority will re- 
fuse to buy it if it shows the least crys- 
tallization. 

Many grocerymen will not stock their 
shelves with honey, because they stand to 
lose heavily when the honey begins to 
granulate. Even when the groceryman 
knows that granulation is an evidence of 
the purity, he is seldom enthusiastic 
enough on the subject to try to convince 
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his customer of that fact; and so, he is 
not interested, and will not buy. The best 
course for the producer to pursue, in deal- 
ing with the local groceryman, is to agree 
to take off his hands all honey that shows 
granulation. 

Granulation stands as a solid barrier 
against the progress of honey in gaining 
favor with the consuming public as pure 
health food. The recent invention of a 
process to hasten granulation in order to 
improve the flavor of honey, may have 
all the points of excellence claimed for it, 
but a market will, have to be created for 
the product before it can be sold in suf- 
ficient quantities to make it pay. And if 
this new invention can make honey gran- 
ulate any faster than some of the Cali- 
fornia honeys, it will have to hump itself. 

Perhaps it is possible to develop a mar- 
ket for granulated honey in attractive 
containers and wrappers; and it is to be 
hoped that this new invention will be the 
means of opening a new outlet for some 
of the honey that is now being marketed 
at a loss to the producer. But what the 
beekeeping world would like to have, is 
a method that would prevent granulation. 
Let someone invent a method that will 
keep honey in its original liquid form 
without injury to its quality in any way, 
and he will have hundreds of applications 
to use the method for every one that will 
be made for the privilege of using the 
method to hasten granulation. 

Since there is, at present, no known 
method by which honey can be kept in 
liquid form permanently without injury 
to its original quality, the only steps nec- 
essary to be taken in putting a superior 
grade of table honey into the hands of 
the consumer are blending and straining. 
Blending is necessary in order to obtain 
the uniform golden color, and careful 
straining is necessary in order to secure 
a erystal clearness. When honey is 
heated to 125° F., and passed through twe 
or three thicknesses of cheesecloth, every 
particle of solid matter will be removed. 

The main contention of this article is, 
that the honey industry is in desperate 
need of a definite standard of quality 
similar to other food products, such as 
sugar, for example. When the housewife 
orders granulated sugar, she knows, with- 
out seeing it, exactly what she will get; 
but, when she orders honey, she has no 
means of knowing what she will get. 
Lompoc, California. 
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~ From the Field 


of Experience - 








INTRODUCING QUEENS 


A Combination Method to Insure Safe In- 
troduction of Valuable Queens 


By using an extra top and bottom I 
used the following 
method for introducing queens. When the 


have successfully 
new queen is on hand and ready to in 
troduce, go to the colony you wish to re- 
queen and remove the old queen. Place the 
brood-chamber, containing the brood, on 
a new stand facing the same direction as 
the old stand and about three feet to the 
left of the old stand. 
brood from the and 
place it in an empty hive body which has 


right or Remove a 


frame of brood nest 
been previously placed on the old stand. 


The remaining space in the empty hive 


body may be filled with full sheets of 
foundation or empty combs. The new 
queen may then be introduced to the di- 
vision containing the young bees and 


brood by using the regular mailing cage 


as an introducing cage. 


Of course, the chief advantage of this 
method lies in the fact that most of the 
old bees will return to the old stand, 


leaving only the brood and young bees at 
the new location. We all know that young 
bees accept a much 
readily than old bees. Another advantage 


strange queen more 
in this system is that the queen may be 
released with safety much sooner than she 
could if all the old bees were present, I 
find that 24 to 36 hours is ample time to 
keep the queen caged, and of course the 
colony should kept divided any 
longer than absolutely necessary, not over 


not be 


six days. 

When the queen has been accepted, the 
colony may be united by the newspaper 
method, care being taken to see that all 
queen cells which have been started on the 
frame of brood left 
This uniting may be done 
about dusk and the part of the colony 
containing the old bees put on top or the 


at the old stand are 
destroyed. 


brood-chamber may be put on top for 4 
time. This method may not be practicable 
to use on a large seale, but, if properly 
carried out, the small beekeeper who has 
had difficulty in getting queens accepted, 
may find it of some value.—Whitman Cof 


fey, Whitsett, Texas, 


LET’S SELL MORE HONEY 


Present Low Prices Offer an Opportunity 
To Make It a Staple 


It is 
tendencies to be cheerful in times of trou 


a strong contradiction of natural 
ble and pessimistic in times of plenty, 
but that is what this world requires of 
us. The people move as though with one 
accord to make bad times worse by being 
pessimistic and “tight.” Then when good 
times come they make conditions danger 
ous and abnormal by getting too optimis 


tie and “loose.” 


It is hard to induce some jobbers and 
retailers to take hold of honey these days 
as they should. Honey represents a real 
value when compared to other food prod 
ucts of similar quality and merit. With 
that in mind I have been trying to 


geta 


few jobbers stirred up to sell honey. 
Pure honey is selling cheaper than most 
of us can remember. It is lower than pure 
preserves. It is as cheap as syrup or even 
cheaper, tin. 


was for 


when packed and sold in 
It is delicious and healthful. It 
merly regarded as a luxury but now it i 
within the table. Wh: 
doesn’t it sell? It does. But, man, it ought 


reach of every 


to go several times as big! 


But price is not everything. You want 
the people that buy it to come back and 
buy some more right along. Folks have to 
keep on buying your stuff and my stuff 
if we want to stay in business. Honey is 
for table use if it is 
perfectly clear and clean and packed in 
perfectly clean containers. Also it must 
stay 


not quite fit not 


saleable by remaining liquid and 
clear until it is used. Every honey packer, 
whether producer or not, should be able 
to say: “This is the best honey that I ear 
pack, and it is put up the cleanest and 
best that I other 


words, today wonderful 


way ean devise.” In 


honey has a 
chanee to offer every one the ultimate in 
value. It the 


price, the right quality, and the right re 


merchandising has right 
peat value. People are eating more honey 
the advertising 
value of the low price of honey by devel 
R. J. 


than ever. Cash in on 


oping your sales. Chadbourne, Der 


ver, Colorado. 
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POWER FOR HAND EXTRACTOR 
A Home-made Friction Clutch for a Small 
Extractor Saves Laborious Cranking 
Being rather about cranking 
the honey extractor, I devised a clutch 

and drive as shown in drawing. 
Mounted on the line shaft is a wooden 
pulley with turned true. This 
turning was done while the shaft was in 
motion, with a temporary rest and chisel. 
This pulley is the driver pulley, the driv- 
en pulley being an old rubber tired wheel 
from a boy’s wagon. This driven pulley 
is mounted on the upper end of the up- 
right shaft which is made from a piece of 
%-inch pipe. This shaft 
the extractor shaft with 
nail through both, the extractor shaft fit- 


cranky 


one side 


connects with 


a cotter pin or 


ting loosely into the lower end of the 
upright shaft. 

Two wooden levers are used to bring 
the driven wheel in contact with the 


driver. Friction is maintained by tension 
of a screen door spring fastened from the 
control lever to the wall. A clamp on the 
crank shaft of the extractor is so adjust- 
ed that when the crank is turned through 
about one-half of a revolution, the con- 
trol lever is brought into full off or on 
position. The speed or velocity ratio can 
be varied at will by varying the vertical 
position of the rubber-tired wheel. 

A brake was made by mounting two 
thin boards to the wall, allowing them to 
project on each side of the vertical shaft. 
They were squeezed together against the 
shaft to produce the braking effect. 

This clutch will start the extractor very 
gently, with no grabbing effect. I have 
used it two seasons and like it very much. 

F. E. 


Poister, Morrill, Kansas. 


— Ao 


HANDY OBSERVATION HIVE 
Combs Built Within Glass Frames Permit 
Seeing Within, Outer Cells 


This glass observation hive modeled on 
the “Miller” 
be 


sides. 


idea sits on the window sill, 
and can swung to permit a view of 
both It has a shutter on the side 
next to the window to prevent the sun 
from shining on the combs. The base is 
mortised opposite the bell-shaped connec- 
tion for an entrance. The bees pass up 
through the hollow bell into the hive. 


vite 


N 
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The frames are made of glass of double 
strength. They are 9” long and 114” wide 
outside measurements. The tops of the 


frames are 14%” wide, the bottom %” 
thus allowing 5%” for the bees to pass 


through. The glass is cut straight, so when 
the frames are pushed together there is 
no space between the edges. Any kind of 
good glass cement is suitable to glue the 
frames together. 

















Observation hive arranged with narrow frames 

made of glass. The combs are placed crosswise 

in the hive, thus enabling the observer to see 
within some of the cells. 

The foundation is fastened in the cen- 
ter of frame by putting a few drops of 
hot wax along the edge. The bees glue 
the edge of the foundation to the frame 
the first thing, thus helping to make the 
frame stronger. By using glass frames the 
bees can be worked with and studied to 
a better advantage. 

The frames rest on a stand made of }” 
square steel. They are self-spacing, spaced 
exactly 1144” from center to center, each 
being interchangeable with the other. 

The hive has double glass with 44” dead 
air space between. The feeder and queen 
excluder connect up on the outside of the 
window.—Ray I. Dickinson, Royal Oak, 
Michigan, 

—s A = 
RED-CLOVER QUEENS 


Possible Explanation of Large Yields from 
Few Colonies in Poor Seasons 

A reason for the ever-recurring “red- 
clover queen” myth may be found in the 
following observations: 

When the writer was a mere lad with 
a dozen colonies of bees located in the hill 
country of this (St. Charles) County, Mis- 
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souri, during a poor clover-honey season, 
one colony, no stronger than others in the 
yard, was putting up a nice surplus. Our 
next neighbor, M. Stevenson, who is now 
in Westwego, La., shared my hopes that 
this was a long-tongued colony reaping 
this harvest from red clover which was 
then blooming in abundance. He took this 
queen to his big apiary for a breeder. It 
turned out to be the same old story in 
the same old way—nothing to it. They 
had probably found a field of alsike clo- 
ver miles away and were working it alone. 

In 1927 I brought home some diseased 
colonies from a yard that was storing 
small amounts of honeydew. Two of the 
colonies broken up had each a comb- 
honey super about one-third full of new 
work. In one, every cell contained brown 
honeydew or a blend, all alike in color 
and taste. In the other there was no trace 
of honeydew, every drop being from clo- 
ver. This colony was probably working a 
field of alsike clover some distance away 
while the others were working honeydew 
from nearby willows. 

On February 10, 1932, the hottest Feb- 
ruary day on record (83° F. in St. Louis) 
I visited two yards (more than 100 colo- 
nies) and found one colony bringing in 
dozens of big loads of elm-tree pollen. I 
spent the next hour watching other en- 
trances and found not even one bee car- 
rying pollen. This colony had evidently 
found an early blooming elm far away, 
and kept it a secret. 

How often bees of one colony follow 
their ambitious scouts to a field beyond 
the ordinary range of flight no one knows. 

-Dr. Wm. C. Wilson, St. Charles, Mo. 


CONTROL OF THE BEE LOUSE 





Simple Method by Which They Can be 
Collected on the Bottom Board. 





For the control of the bee louse, Braula 
coeca, I can make only one recommenda- 
tion, which, strangely enough, is the old 
European practice of smoking the bees 
heavily with tobacco smoke. This causes 
the lice to drop off the bees. 

Experimentally, I have placed a white 
cardboard on the bottom board entirely 
covering it, then smoked the bees vigor- 
ously with tobacco so that they became 
quite demoralized and roared loudly. I 
removed this cardboard at intervals, pull- 
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ing it out the entrance, and found that 
lice kept dropping down on it for at least 
an hour after smoking. In one hive I re- 
covered about 100 lice. 

Just why these lice should be so sus- 
ceptible to tobacco smoke is beyond my 
understanding. They certainly are more 
easily influenced by it than any insect 
which I have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving. I have caught a bee with a louse 
riding on its back when one good puff of 
cigarette smoke blown over the bee 
caused the louse to become detached and 
lie on its back with only an occasional 
shiver to indicate that it was alive. Such 
a louse would lie motionless and helpless 
until the following morning, 12 hours 
later. I have never seen one revive suf- 
ficiently to climb on the bee under its 
own power. Perhaps, some of those in the 
hive treated with tobacco smoke would 
revive and get back on the bees. It seems 
quite possible that this would happen, 
because, even though the entrance of the 
hive is smoked heavily, the bees, in their 
efforts to ventilate, will keep the smoke 
from penetrating some parts of the hive, 
or blowing across certain combs. 

I experimented further in an attempt 
to find out how much smoke a colony of 
bees can stand. I found that it is possi- 
ble to kill them with tobacco smoke, but 
I was never able to kill them in the hive. 
Continued smoking, using a smoker filled 
with strong scrap tobacco, will finally 
cause the bees to rush out the entrance 
in large numbers and cluster about the 
ground in front of the hive. When I blew 
smoke directly from the smoker on these 
clusters on the ground, many of the bees 
would roll over and become quite helpless. 
Some of them died and others revived 
only slightly after a long period of time. 

I believe that a heavy entrance smok- 
ing, using tobacco, will cause a large per- 
centage of the lice to become dislodged 
from the bees and eventually fall to the 
bottom-board. If, within an hour after 
smoking the hive, the bottom-board is re- 
moved and cleaned off, so that the lice 
will be thrown to the ground, I believe 
that enough will be removed from the 
hive to prevent any serious damage. 


I think there is no danger of serious 
damage to comb honey if the producer 18 
at all careful to take off his sections as 
soon as they are finished. The eggs take 
about five days to hatch on the average, 
and are not laid until the cells of honey 
are almost sealed Even 


entirely over. 
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though some of the eggs do hatch before 
the honey is removed, the larvae of the 
lice would have opportunity to build very 
short tunnels only since removal from the 
hive would chill these larvae and stop 
their work at that time. Of course, if the 
beekeeper leaves his comb honey on for a 
period of weeks after the flow is over, a 
condition which occurs commonly among 
farmer beekeepers, the larvae of the lice 
have time to build long tunnels.—Virgil 
N. Argo, Columbus, Ohio. 


— Ao 
HONEY CREAM—NEW HEALTH FOOD 
A Delicious Healthful Combination That 
Can be Made on the Farm 


One of the limiting factors in the use 
of honey as a spread has been its fluidity. 
This difficulty has been overcome, how 
ever, by a new product that is made by 
combining honey with heavy cream. The 
resulting mixture, when cool, solidifies so 
that it ean be spread on bread or waffles 
with ease. Since the honey cream, as it 
is called, contains about 40 per cent but- 
terfat, no butter is needed. 

Although it is possible to use any type 
of marketable extracted honey, the mild- 
er flavored ones seem to meet with great- 
est approval when mixed with cream. 
Sweet-clover honey has been found to be 
very satisfactory. 

To prepare honey-cream, a sweet cream 
containing at least 75 per cent butterfat 
should be used. To secure a cream of this 
test, it is necessary to change the usual 
procedure somewhat. The following meth- 
od may be followed: 

(1) Pasteurize milk by heating to 142°- 
145° F., 30 minutes. 

(2) Separate without cooling, reducing 
the rate of inflow to about one-fourth or 
until a heavy viscous cream is discharged. 
An especially constructed cream spout 
may be secured for some separators that 
will permit this heavy cream to be dis- 
charged from the bowl without clogging. 

(3) Heat honey to 130°-140° F. and 
mix with cream in proportions of 42 per 
eent honey (if mild in flavor) and 58 per 
cent cream. 

(4) Package immediately. Glass or pa- 
per containers may be used. 

Honey-cream should be kept refrigerat- 
ed as it has keeping qualities somewhat 
similar to those of butter. 

This product can be made by milk deal- 
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ers or by farmers themselves. If the smail 
separator is used to separate the high- 
test cream, it is advisable to secure the 
special tinware made by some companies 
for use on their machines. 

Honey-cream because of its delicious 
flavor is meeting with widespread popu- 
larity and should prove to be a valuable 
outlet for additional butterfat and honey. 

‘Prof. P. H. Tracy, Dairy Department, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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SMALL SECTIONS SELL WELL 


An Attractive Half-Pound Section That 
Is Preferred by Small Families 





In selling liquid honey to stores, I find 
that the smaller the package the better 
it sells. A fifteen-cent jar has four times 
the sale of one holding twice the amount 
that sells for a quarter. This being true, 
I wished to try a half-pound section. I 
designed one to be used with section 
holders with top-bars. These fit the regu- 
lar super ordinarily used taking the 4%4x 
414 section. A super holds 48 sections. 





Comparative size of the small section. The sec- 
tion at the left is the regular 4x 5. 


This is a beautiful little section. It 
takes the customer’s eye at once and sells 
much better than the pound section. 
Where the pound section sells for 25 cents 
this section sells for 15 cents and goes 
in a hurry. 

Another feature of this little section 
is that it is not necessary to fasten the 
foundation. The sections are grooved and 
the foundation cut just the size to fill 
them. A block is made half the width of 
the section, the foundation is laid on it, 
and the section is folded around the 
foundation. In a thousand, not one came 
out. As far as I could see the bees en- 
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tered the sections as readily as when the 
pound sections were used. 


With this full sheet all sections wer» 








The small section makes a dainty dish when 
cut out. There is no messy left-over at the end 
of the meal. 


finished nicely to the wood. In a few 
minutes after the sections are given, the 
them all the 
There is no sagging or pulling out. I tried 
this with the 


tions, but would 


hees fasten way around. 


same system pound see 


some wilt down when 
the bees got on them, so I placed two or 
three 


which 


drops of melted wax at the top, 
remedied the trouble. 

Another feature in favor of this little 
section is that, in small families, a pound 
section is too large for one meal, and it is 
not as nice in appearance when returned 
to the table for the next meal, while the 
small section would be consumed at a 
meal, 

Again, there is more profit in this see 
tion than in the larger one.—Jay Smith, 


Ind. 


Vineennes, 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS- 


Two things keep both Canadians and 
Americans all fussed up these days. Over 
here it’s depression and the election o? 
long ago. Over there it’s depression and 
the near-at-hand election. 

We women aren’t saying very much but 
long, 
We’re wondering about 


we are thinking thoughts. 
wonderful! 
pre-election promises of prosperity, and 
they worth. De- 
pression keeps us thinking, too, but we 
plod tightening our belts a bit 
when) necessary, and say nothing. Women 


long, 
those 
how much 


were really 


along, 
are not doing the whining nor the beg 


ging, nor 
way out 


are they taking the coward’s 
suicide. They leave that to th: 
weaker sex—-the men. 

Spinsters would clean up polities in a 


hurry. I say “spinsters” advisedly. Mar 
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ried ladies are too prone to be influenced 
by friend husband, and might go crooked 
in spite of themselves. Marriage does just 
that. It transforms a perfectly good wom 
an into a _ parrot-like 
This unfortunate creature voices 
hubby’s likes dislikes, until 
We have had gangsters’ 


imitation of one, 
poor 
ideas, and 
my gorge rises! 
Molls held up before us rather often, re- 
cently, and they are the glaring example 
of what this weak love for a man ean do, 

Spinsters as would 
other 
than to show up man’s weakness in break 
ing them. When listening to all the won- 
derful things your aspiring candidates for 
office plan to turn the 
radio on to that old song of Eddie Can- 
tor’s, “When I’m the President.” That is 
just as practical. 


politicians keep 


promises made, if for no reason 


bring to pass, 


Spinsters in politics would soon boost 
the liquor question out of polities, where 
the Vy could get their hands on it. The men 
put it there for safety. Now, in all or- 
“Sh! Hands off! Don’t 
tamper with political questions!” Bosh! 
Oh, these men! 

I wish I A few weeks of 
happy, hustling activity, no vexing prob- 
lems to settle, no 


ganizations, it’s 


were a bee! 
worries or cares, then 
oblivion! No men to pry and 
question, no men to try to please. A fe- 
male’s Heaven! 

They 


Prices 


blessed 


know nothing of 
never fall to 


depression. 
They 
and like 
women at a sale, they want all they cau 
get of this big bargain, before others 
have a chance. Not selfishness, is it? Sim 


worry them. 


see clover in bloom acres of it 


ply one of the laws for preservation of 
life here. 


getters, anyhow! 


natural 
And the men are verv 


Females are born go 
content. 

Political issues have no significance in 
their little realm. Bees have no country. 
My package bees are already naturalized 
Canadians, with never a qualm of regret 
for the land of their birth. My proof? 
Well, they have never yet stung anyone. 
When females are cross or irritable, they 
like to take it out on those around them. 
A sort of “misery likes company” idea. 
Bees being just that way too, ours must 
be perfectly content. 

Females put all they have of vim and 
energy into 
work or 


whatever they do, whether 
play. Watching the bees rob 2 
weaker colony well, Um glad hig thiev- 


ing ventures aren’t in women’s line. What 
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thieves we might be, given training and 
opportunity! 

Just now my queens are concentrating 
on production of the species. How I wisi 
ve could develop hens with such egg-pro 
ducing proclivities. The scientist discov 
ering this secret will be a millionaire in 
no time.—Spinster Jane. 


SIGN PAINTING FOR BEEKEEPERS 


A Simple Method by Which Anyone Can 
Do Neat Lettering 


It may be interesting as well as useful! 
to many beekeepers to know a few fun- 
damentals of painting signs which have 
a symmetrie and pleasing effect. 

There are many types of alphabets, 
some of which are faney, while some are 
quite simple and plain. We shall confine 
ourselves to the latter, which is known as 





Fig. 1.—The alphabet in block letters. 


block letters. These are easy to lay out 
and paint. 

At first it may be well to make a small 
sketch of the sign on paper with a pencil 
before laying it out on the sign board. 
After having made the selection and ar- 
rangement of the words and calculated 
their size in relation to the sign board, 
draw with a pencil a number of smail 
squares, the number of which will depend 
on the number of letters to be painted. 
As an average, there are four spaces for 
each letter and five spaces between two 
words. After the board, is so divided into 
small squares the outlines of the letters 
should be drawn in with a lead pencil and 
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later painted in with a good grade of oil 
paint of the desired shade. 

A study of the alphabet in Fig. 1 will 
show that all letters are four spaces wide 
with the exception of M and W, which 
are five spaces wide, and I, which is only 
one space wide. Slanting letters can be 





suseeer 


ta+e 
SH tt tee ttt pet tt 














Fig. 2.—By first laying off squares on the board, 
neat lettering can be done. 


made if the vertical lines of the squares 
are slanted to some degree. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a neat sign hanging on 
a support made from galvanized iron pipe, 
secured to it by eye bolts through holes 
bored in the pipe. Signs of this type are 
the very best of salesmen and will build 
up a permanent trade. They should be 
neat, pleasing, and inviting. 














GARDEN COURT 


HONEY- FARMS 
“COME IN” 











Fig. 3.—A neat holder for the honey sign. 


Words of different sizes are often de- 
sired as they arrest the attention more 
quickly and bring out the vital part of 
the sign as shown in Fig. 2, where the 
word honey, being most prominent, is first 
caliing attention. 

Asa rule, a black letter on a pure white 
background is to be preferred, but at 
times it is desirable to use colors that 
will blend with those of the surrounding 
buildings. Red and other strong colors 
should be avoided as they are hard to 
read, especially combinations of red and 
blue or red and green.—G. A. Pauli, Pu- 
eblo, Colorado, 
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6) From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—To the 
beekeepers of southern California, June 
proved quite satisfactory. More particu- 
larly is this true in those unirrigated sec- 
tions where plenty of rain had fallen in 
the winter months and where the sages 
and wild buckwheat abound. While we 
have seen a much faster and heavier hon- 
ey flow from these sources, still if we 
could have as good a yield as this every 
season, we would not have much reason 
to complain so far as honey is concerned. 
Black sage, white sage, wild buckwheat, 
wild alfalfa (deer-weed), filaree, orange— 
all yielded well in season. Reports from 
the purple-sage range differ, but we un- 
derstand that beekeepers there have had 
much better seasons than this in years 
gone by. 
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What a wonderful business beekeeping 
would be if we could have a home apiary 
of, say, 200 colonies and one, two, or three 
out-apiaries of about the same number in 
each, and depend on 75 pounds per col- 
ony each and every year! There is a grow- 
ing feeling over much of the West that 
the fellow who has a small piece of land 
where he can keep a few hens, pigs, cows, 
and grow his own fruit, vegetables, 
and feed for his stock, is the most for- 
tunate fellow after all. There was an ar- 
ticle in a late magazine that made such 
an attractive picture of the country home 
that a fellow just wanted to get one right 
away. 

Buyers are handling considerable hon- 
ey but the prices are the lowest in many 
years. When a fellow pays the expenses of 
production he has little or nothing left 
to earry on. Beekeepers are leaving the 
colonies heavy with honey as they feel 
that honey is so low that it is a good in- 
vestment to leave plenty on the hives. It 
is the colony with plenty of stores that 
comes out strong in the spring. 

Beekeepers seem to be holding their 
own as well as others of the producing 
class, and are as hopeful as any of the 
farmers of getting good prices again 
sometime. When we think of getting six 


bees, 


times as much for honey some twelv 
years ago, well either it was too high then 
or it is too low now.—L. L. Andrews, Cor- 
ona, California. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—If you 
can write a message that will be read or 
can give a talk that will be heard, some 
good may come from it somewhere. A 
little while ago a group of our beekeepers 
in a locality that produces all of 4 
special kind of honey, listened, read, and 
talked, then proceeded to form a co-opera- 
tive to sell that honey. If they stick to- 
gether they will succeed. Some of our 
greatest co-operatives started that way. 
This is a good time to learn to think. If 
we succeed we shall have something 
worthwhile to commence with when the 
depression is over. 

Frequently in our large cities there ap- 
pear those whom some conclude (from 
their announcements) to be in possession 
of all the secrets needed to remove most 
of our ills. It is plain that they want to 
give ibem fo us gratis if we can raise 
the price. One of them landed in Oak- 
land the other day, hired a big theater 
and announced his series of lectures. The 
first audience numbered over one thou- 
sand. The entrance of the theater was 
banked high with the foods and other ar- 
ticles he had to offer for sale. Among them 
were 5-pound pails of sage honey. The 
label plainly stated that the honey was 
produced in California. One of the sales- 
men stated that it came from Samoa. The 
label further gave the name as “Bee Ri 
pened Diastase Honey.” The sales people 
mentioned in no uncertain terms that it 
was the only pure honey in California 
and the only honey recommended by the 
Agricultural Department. The price was 
double that of the same quality of honey 
that could be purchased in any of the 
markets. 

We looked on helplessly so far as being 
able to do anything to prevent the mis- 
reprerer tations. Later we appealed to 
the Agricultural Department and the Bet 
ter Business Bureau. Thus far we have 
not so much as received a report. The fee 
for the course given in the class was 
$10.00. Supposedly greatly reduced. The 
members were assured that they would 
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learn the kind of food which would pro- 
duce perfect health, a beautiful com- 


plexion, finishing with “how to have ba- 
bies at 80.” The theater was crowded. We 
must admit there was some satisfaction 
in seeing honey sold at war prices.—Cary 
W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


MANITOBA.—At the date of writing, 
July 1, Manitoba is all set for a honey 
crop. Bees are in good shape, clover looks 
well and we have had an abundance of 
moisture in some districts while others 
are dry but not dry enough to interfere 
with clover growth. 

We are greatly elated over a new ven- 
ture in this proyince. Honey producers up 
until this year have not taken seriously 
the saving that might be made in the pur- 
chase of containers co-operatively. Last 
year prices of honey went so low that 
everyone was led to study the cost of pro- 
duction, in order to keep in business. 
This prepared the way for such a move. 
Early in the year groups of producers 
were organized or induced to get together 
regarding their can requirements for 
1932. 


! Larger Producers Have Prepared for the ¥ 
New Crop by Purchasing Enough Cans for 

Y 100 Carloads of Honey. 

SPP P9939 3399999999959 

During the past week it has been learn- 
ed that seventeen carloads of cans have 
been ordered in this way at an approxi- 
mate saving of three cents a can. The 
saving on this first shipment, which, by 
the way, covers only the larger producers’ 
requirements, will make a saving of over 
$16,000. The orders for cans were placed 
with three different manufacturers. 

A earload of cans will take care of six 
carloads of honey; thus we have provision 
for one hundred carloads of honey to 
start. These figures may be rather star- 
tling to the man with a dozen colonies of 
bees, but not to the large producer who 
is awake to the possibilities of the bee 
business in sweet-clover regions. 

Just now the big problem is what we 
should ask for the new honey crop. From 
the opinions already solicited it appears 
unlikely that a higher figure than last 
year will be suggested. A canvas of the 
wholesale grocery houses show that the 
1931 crop is about all out of their hands, 
but retailers still seem to have all they 
require for the present needs. The crop 
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season in all lines is early, and the honey 
crop will probably come along about two 
weeks earlier than last year.—L. T. Floyd 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


WYOMING.—Prospects for a honey 
flow in Wyoming are bright, according to 
reports from many sections of the state. 
Colonies on the average are in good shape, 
and many spring showers have helped 
greatly in development of bee pasture. 

The supply of snow in the mountains ia 
greater than normal, so there will be 
ample water for irrigation. Plenty of re- 
serve snow in the mountains is always 
good news to Wyoming beekeepers since 
all crop growth depends on irrigation wa- 
ter. 

Beekeepers in Sheridan County ex- 
perienced considerable loss of field bees 
during June. The cause of the loss was not 
determined, but the situation has improv- 
ed rapidly and the colonies will be in fair 
shape for the honey flow. 

Insect pests are causing considerable 
trouble throughout the state, but the 
present indications are that the damage 
will not seriously affect the beekeepers. 

Yellow clover has been in full 
bloom for some time, and white sweet 
clover is coming along nicely so the honey 
flow will be on very soon. 

The carry-over of 1931 honey is very 
small as practically all beekeepers have 
disposed of their entire stock.—C. Harold 
Gilbert, Laramie, Wyoming. 


sweet 


ARIZONA.—The mesquite and catsclaw 
honey flow is completely over at this 
time (July 5). All reports I have had in- 
dicate that the crop has been very spot- 
ted over the state. Some report that their 
bees did not gather enough to carry them 
through the fall and winter, while others 
report a fair crop. A few report 60 pounds 
per colony, but the average yield appears 
to be between 15 and 20 pounds per col- 
ony. 

While the price of honey is not what 
we would like, there is a large amount 
being used locally despite the depression. 
One, large bottler stated that he was sur- 
prised at the amount of honey that cau 
be moved when the price is lowered. Peo- 
ple are paying more attention to the price 
of articles they buy than ever before. 
There seems to be more demand for tho 
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dark honey than the white, due to a 
little difference in price. 

With very little demand for carload 


lots of honey, it may be a good thing that 
we did not get a bumper crop this season. 
Most 


though no big 


received 


They 


producers some honey, 


amount. stand a bet- 


ter show of selling what they did pro- 
duce than they would had there been a 
large crop. With a small crop this season 
there is little prospect of having much to 
carry over to next year. To date I have 
not heard of any cearlot sales being 
made. In fact, I know of but two pro- 
ducers who have as much as a ear of 
honey this season. 

The only honey yet to be harvested to 
amount to anything is the cotton honey 
in the Salt River Valley. I have been 
told that the acreage is considerable less 


a little fall hon 
rains. 


There 
receive 


than usual. may be 


ey should good summer 


The 


rain, 


we 
had our first summer 

but left us 
Leslie Wedg 


June we 
light 
rain soon. 


last of 
It 
in hope of more 
Oraele, 


was generally 


worth, Arizona. 


the month 
favorable 
Throughout of the 
commercial of heavy 
storage of honey, principally from horse 
oceurred during the first half of the 
month. This ended the 
thermometer reached a high point of 99 


TEXAS.—The weather for 
has been particularly 
the 


Texas, a 


of June 


for honey. most 


territory 


mint, 
on June 15 when 
This high temperature occurred 
followed by two 
dried the 
On June 
re- 


cree 
degrees. 


on four and was 


of 
horsemint 


days 
98 degrees. This so 
that 
shower occurred, , during the 
of the the have 


brought in a small surplus each day. 


days 


the flow ceased. 


25 a and 


mainder month, bees 


ee 


A Normal Crop of Honey of Fine Quality Y 
Is Being Harvested in Texas. Y 
Y 


ne ee eee! 

The themselves of 
the there is a 
wonderful crop of honey ready to extract. 


bees have availed 


favorable conditions and 


In many places, beekeepers who had neg 


lected their bees or for some reason had 
not had the opportunity of visiting their 
outyards, are with the large 
amount of they find. In 
southwest Texas, the crop is a mixture of 
mesquite and horsemint, and is of very 


fine quality. Reports coming from the en- 


surprised 


honey which 
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tire beekeeping section of the state indi- 
cate a normal crop with mesquite-horse 
mint as the principal kind. Cotton is al] 


ready yielding in the river valleys. 

Dr. F. Thomas, State Entomologist. 
is giving a most wonderful service to the 
beekeepers of the State. During this 
month a heavy infestation of disease was 
discovered where the trouble was suy 
posed to have been cleaned up some ten 
years ago. The condition was reported to 
Dr. Thomas. Chief Inspector C. E. Heard, 
with his assistants, took charge and 
within two weeks’ time the entire infes 
tation had been cleaned up. The beekeep 
ers involved are very thankful for the 
timely aid which they received.—H. B 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 

ALABAMA.-—The demand for packages 


continued later this year than in the past. 
The 


many 


price of packages was so low that 
the North bought 
queenless packages to strengthen weak 
If this this 
practice will probably grow. This will ex- 


beekeepers in 


colonies, proves profitable, 
tend the time for shipping and allow each 
shipper to ship more packages than for 
merly. This should help in a measure to 
make for the of 
packages and queens. 


up extremely low price 


Vt ttt ttt tt tt ttt ttt ttt tt ty 
¥ ¥ 
Y The Increase in Holdings of Smaller Pro- ¥ 
¥ ducers is Reflected in the Package and ¥ 
Queen Business. ¥ 

sf 
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One 
this year 


thing that noticeable 
was the number of small orders 
for packages, many of them from persons 
Many of the 
re discouraged becaus¢ 
of honey and 
but the 
hun 


was very 


just starting with bees. 
largest producers a 
of the 


are not increasing their holdings, 


low wholesale price 


smaller beekeepers with one to one 
dred colonies, very low overhead expense, 
and a market direct to the consumer seem 
to he With all 
the advantages of quantity production and 
quantity purchases of supplies that th 
large producer he can not compete 
with the small beekeeper who does all his 


increasing their holdings. 


has, 


own work, has no expense for transpor 
tation, and markets his own product. This 
trend of the business is noticed in the 
queen and package business also. The 


largest producers with high overhead are 
suffering most from the low prices that 


prevail at present. 
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Che first part of the clover honey flow 
in the black belt of Alabama was practi- 
cally a failure due to rains and cloudy 
weather. Early in July the weather 
changed, and it has been clear and hot 
since and the flow from clover has been 
good. Whether it is too late to get any 
surplus honey remains to be seen, but if 
the present flow continues a few days 
longer the bees will have enough for win- 
ter and to build up in the spring whieh 
should assure a good supply of packages 
in 1933.—J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 


KANSAS.—The honey crop now being 
produced in Kansas is going to be one of 
quantity and fine quality. It will be the 
best crop since 1927. Weather conditions 
this vear have been somewhat similar to 
those of five years ago. The honey flow 
started during the last’ few days of May 
and the first few days of June. Beekeep 
ers who were not prepared at the time 
are behind and are working hard to obtain 
a crop while the nectar flow is still on. 
Rainfall in some instances has been too 
much and too often but in others it has 
come at about weekly intervals. This has 
kept plants in fine growing condition and 
produced a fine atmospheric humidity en- 
vironment for white and alsike clover nec- 
tar secretion. It has not been too hot ex- 
cept on one occasion. , 

White clover in some sections has come 
back after, the three years of drouth in a 
surprising manner while in others it is 
still not present. The crop will be a blend 
in many instances in eastern Kansas of 
white clover and white sweet clover. 

Smartweed is now beginning to bloom. 
This means that beekeepers will have to 
remove the supers of mild flavored honey 
and replace them with others. There will 
be, in all probability, a smartweed honey 
flow. The plants have made good growth 
with the moist weather which has pre 
vailed so far this summer. With rains 
the last half of July and first part of 
August there probably will be a good hon- 
ey flow from smartweed in eastern and 
south-central Kansas. 

The authorities’in charge of apiary in 
spection have carried out the action de 
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new law may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Kansas Entomological Com- 
mission, State House, Topeka.—R. L. Par 
ker, Manhattan, Kansas. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—Colonies built up 
to strength this season a little earlier 
than usual. This, together with a good 
deal of unsettled weather, brought about 
a considerable amount of swarming. More 
than one beekeeper has told me that the 
swarming tendency has been much more 
pronounced than for several years past. 

Toward the latter part of June, sweet 
clover began to yield well and colonies 
stored a fair amount of honey. Recent 
rainfall, which has been fairly general 
over the state, has improved crop pros 
pects considerably. With occasional rains 
throughout July and August, interspersed 
with plenty of fair weather, the condi- 
tions should be satisfactory for honey 
production. 

Observations made on a recent trip 
which the writer made through a number 
of the counties, indicate that there is no 
lack of pasture for bees. Large fields of 
sweet clover in full bloom are to be seen 
on most farms throughout this area. As a 
matter of fact, many of the plants are 
wasting their sweetness because of a lack 
of bees to gather the nectar. 

The grasshopper menace, which for a 
time endangered crops _ particularly 
throughout the northern part of the Red 
River Valley and in localized areas in 
several other parts of the state, has been 
brought fairly well under control. Follow 
ing the active control campaigns waged 
in the infested areas, together with the 
aid of natural control agencies, crops 
have been fairly well protected from the 
pest. 

Early in the season a few beekeepers 
expressed the fear that the hoppers would 
damage sweet clover bloom to such an 
extent that nectar production would be 
materially reduced. Had the conditions 
continued favorable for grasshopper de- 
velopment, they doubtless would have 
caused the expected damage. As it is now, 
the plants are practically safe from in- 


manded in the apiary inspection act of sect attack. 


1931. The work has gone along smoothly 


Bee inspection has progressed very fa- 


and there have been very few complaints. vorably this season. Inspection was car 


The new working plan will show few and 
fewer diseased colonies as the work pro 


ried on chiefly in the counties bordering 
the Red River Valley.—J. A. Munro, Far 


gresses in the future years. Copies of the go, N. D. 
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WISCONSIN.—That the honey crop 
for Wisconsin this season will be very 


short and of unusually poor quality is the 
general opinion of beekeepers. A number 
report that they are getting a fair crop, 
but that the color is greenish to light 
amber. Examination of samples 
shows that there is considerable dextrin 
present, and there is every reason to be 
that the nectar being gathéred at 
the present time is from honeydew. Plant 
lice abundant than for many 
years, and great quantities of honeydew 
are being secreted by plant lice and scale 
As a result, the Wisconsin honey 
crop is sure to be inferior in quality. The 
one redeeming feature for those beekeep- 
ers who have 


some 


lieve 


are more 


insects. 


basswood is that the bass- 
wood bloom is in excellent condition, and 
a heavy basswood flow is expected. 
bit nnn nn nnn nnn Sn nn in Sn ne | 
¥ 
Continued Showers Are Putting Clover in y 
Good Condition for Next Year. 
Y 
eee’ 


Should the present climatic conditions 
continue throughout the summer, pros- 
a surplus from clover should be 
1933. We are having con 
tinued showers and the clover is getting 
start. it will probably 
take several years to get as heavy a stand 
as we had previous to the last two years 
of drouth. 


pects for 
excellent in 


a new However, 


Friends of Dr. and Mrs. Miller and Miss 
Wilson, will be interested in knowing 
that in spite of the depression, Mrs. Mil 


ler and Miss Wilson are getting along 
very nicely at their home in Marengo. It 


is a little bit difficult from them to read, 
but they appreciate or from 
their old friends. Saturday, June 25, I paid 
a visit to the Miller homestead; aa are 
no changes, except the absence of the old, 
familiar yard. Everything else re- 
mains just as it did during the life of 
Dr. Miller.—H. F. Wilson, Madison; Wis. 


would 
bee 


MICHIGAN.—Alsike was not up to par 
this season, but bees have been working 
alfalfa more than ever before, particular- 
ly the acclimated strain, Hardigan. It 
was more difficult to get colonies in shape 
this spring on account of the drouth of 
last summer, and many colonies were not 
ready for the honey flow. Those that were, 
have stored a fair crop of honey. The 
rest are built up now ready for the bass- 
wood and sweet clover, both of which 
look very promising now. 
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One of the unusual conditions observed 
both last year and this is that the sweet 
clover opens bloom several days sooner 
in the northern part of the state than in 
the southern. The same is true of golden- 
rod. 

Several big producers are moving to 
new pastures this summer. One is truck- 
ing several hundred colonies into the fire- 
weed slash of the Upper Peninsula. 


, 
Pf 


‘ the Apiaries of Michigan’s Master Farmer 


{ Beekeepers from Several States Will Visit 
Beekeeper. 


i 


The big event of the summer will be 
the meeting at David Running’s place, 
Filion, August 5-6. H. H. Root will speak. 
Jim Hilbert will show how he puts up cut 
comb honey, and will demonstrate his new 


drier. Earl Keller will give a demonstra- 
tion of his new rotary uncapping ma 
chine. The new government film will be 


shown. Many beekeepers from other states 
have indicated that they will be 
there. 

David Running is the beekeeper 
in Michigan who has been honored as a 
He is one of three master 
United States who keep 
only farmer whose 
from His methods 
successful that they 
is worth 


already 
only 


farmer. 
farmers in the 
and the 
income is 


master 
bees master 
sole bees. 
made him so 
been adopted by many. It 
any beekeeper’s time and money to make 
the apiaries.—R. H. Kelty, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


have 
have 


visit to his 


NORTHERN 


white 


INDIANA.—Alsike 
northwest Indiana have 
well this year, notwithstand- 
ing ample rainfall and seemingly good 
The failure may be due to the 
cool nights prevailing throughout June. 
For the same reason, probably, there has 
little this locality. 
Basswood in full bloom (July 8) 
and will furnish some surplus in yards 
within of this of nectar. 
Heavy rains and wind July 3 and again 
July 7 of the basswood 
blossoms but have increased the prospect 
for sweet clover, which is now furnishing 
the of nectar. 

Bees located near fields of sweet clover 
should do exceptionally well this year, 
but for the most part it is found only 
along highways, railroad right-of-ways 


and 
clover in 
not yielded 


weather. 


been swarming in 


is now 
reach source 


destroyed many 


main source 
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and other waste places. While the bees 
work hard, wearing themselves out, little 
honey is secured in most years. Both 
sweet clover and alsike are often cut soon 
after blossoming, which is not so good 
for the beekeeper, though it may provide 
employment for men out of work. 

Honey sales are slow, but the move- 
ment of honey locally is as good as can 
be expected under present economic con- 
ditions. Most small beekeepers are sold 
out but a considerable quantity of amber 
extracted honey is still in the hands of 
the larger producers. 

Beekeepers in our county will meet soon 
and agree on a price schedule for local 
sales. In this way it is to be hoped that 
some of the price cutting may be elimin- 
ated.—E. 8S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


WESTERN OHIO.—Conditions in this 
section are exceptionally irregular from 
lack of moisture. May and nearly all of 
June were disagreeable. For two weeks 
in June, we had cold, dry north winds 
and clover plants were at a standstill. 

Clover plants are scattered and some 
beekeepers moved some of their apiaries 
to other locations in the hope of finding 
better prospects. Beekeepers in 
other sections, especially in the southern 
part of this region report that prospects 
are excellent for a crop from white and 
sweet clover. Basswood prospects are the 
best in years, but it has been so uncertain 
for years that beemen are not depending 
much on this source. 


clover 


Vt ttt tf oH HEHEHE 
¥ 


Establishing Apiaries in a Well Stocked 

Locality Without Regard to Already Es- ° 
é tablished Yards is Poor Business. ¥ 
>>> 

Some beemen from the eastern part of 
the state have moved to northwestern 
Ohio to better their condition. In some 
eases, apiaries have been placed in sight 
of some of our own yards. This is certain 
ly bad practice. They are not improving 
their own chances to better their condi- 
tion and are. hurting their fellow bee- 
keepers. 

Northwestern Ohio is already over- 
stocked with bees, so those who want to 
move into this section should see mem- 
bers of the Tri-County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation to get proper information as to 
location of their apiaries so that no one 
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will move his bees within a _ stone’s 
throw from established, yards. 

At best, our honey crop will be short 
of last year’s. Old honey is all sold, and 
the shortage of the new crop should help 
some marketwise.—Fred Leininger, Del- 
phos, Ohio. 


WESTERN NEW YORK.—The early 
prospects of a bumper clover crop have 
not materialized. To date the crop is no 
better than last year. Results in both in 
dividual colonies and in different yards 
are very spotted. Some colonies stored a 
satisfactory crop in all yards, and some 
yards have a good crop; but on the whole 
the total average is not over 50 pounds 
per colony to date (July 5). 


‘Seba Son nn Sin Sn a Sin Sin Sn Sin Sn nin Sinn a Sin nn 
Strongest Colonies Reached Their Peak Y 


‘ 

Y Too Early and Stored Less Than Others. 

Y f 
SPP eee e> > 


During early May, all our colonies were 
marks indicating their exact 
strength. It is surprising to note now that 
those which then showed from five to 
eight frames of brood have averaged bet- 
ter than those above that strength—an 
indication that the strong colonies reach- 
ed their peak too far ahead of the honey 
flow. 


= « 
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given 


Here at the home yard all time records 
26 when the hive 
on scales gained a total of 22 pounds. 
This hive gained 94 pounds in weight 
during the last two weeks of June. Dur- 
ing the past week which has been quite 
showery and cool, it has just about held 
its own. 


were broken on June 


This county (Niagara) has been in a 
clean-up area in bee inspection for three 
years. Early unofficial reports from the 
inspectors indicate that the total infec- 
tion will probably be below 2 per cent— 
a marked reduction from several times 
that much when inspection was started in 
a systematic way. 

The Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation (the name by which our state 
association is now known) will hold its 
summer meeting at the home of Adams & 
Myers, Ransomville, Saturday, August 6. 
It is expected that the Ontario (Canada) 
Association will meet with us, making it 
an international meeting.—H. M. Myers, 
Ransomville, N. Y. 
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ONTARIO.—A light honey crop is the 
prospect we have here locally, unless nee- 
tar comes in during the next three weeks 
from sources unexpected. For three weeks 
before clover opened and after the blos- 
soms appeared, we had very dry weather; 
sometimes very warm followed by very 
cool temperatures with high winds. The 
result was that alsike was absolutely de- 
void of nectar, and hardly a bee could be 
found on the blossoms. 

Following this the drouth was broken 
with heavy rains and during the last two 
weeks we have had continual rains with 
very few days that bees could work. Nec- 
tar comes in when weather permits but 
that is not often. Aisike is about over and 
there is little else in this locality this 
year as very little alfalfa is being left 
for seed. In localities where sweet clover 





is present, prospects should be excellent 
for a crop from that source. 

Another factor that is helping to make 
the crop light is the condition of the bees, 
Locally bees seldom have wintered better 
than they did this year, and in fruit bloom 
practically all were strong and ready for 
a honey flow. During the three weeks of 
drouth with no nectar coming in, the 
field bees disappeared and at end of that 
period most of the colonies were weakez 
than during fruit bloom, but the hives 
filled with Then the 
worst swarming fever developed that we 
have ever had to contend with, and colo- 
nies built queen cells in a wholesale way. 

To add to the trouble an epidemic of 
failing queens developed. While we were 
inclined to blame old queens for this at 
first, we actually found in checking things 


were well brood. 


up that as many queens were failing that 
were raised in 1931 as in the year pre 
vious. The swarming trouble was no doubt 
caused in many cases by the depleted 
field bees and a brood nest crowded with 
brood. With much cool wet weather and 
the bees not in the supers as they should 
be, crowded conditions below often cause 
trouble. We note that our very strongest 
that occupying upper 
stories in! force, have given little trouble. 


colonies, were 

A report recently issued from the Do- 
minion Experimental Station in Manitoba 
to the large number of 
failing queens in packages received there 
this season. The only explanation for this 
loss is given as follows: “Queens have un- 
knowingly been damaged at the time of 


calls attention 


cessation of egg 


caging, or the sudden 
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laying during shipment has caused some 

reaction on the genital system of these 

queens.” 

Vet Ee 
¥ 


A High Percentage of Queens in Packages ¥ 
Have Failed Just at the Critical Time + 


Again This Season. Y 
} Y 
. 5 . = . >> 


What the reason is I do not know, bu: 
as usual this year again about 30 per 
cent of the queens in packages have failed 
or are failing now at a time when they 
are most needed. A local beekeeper told 
me the same story today, and I have often 
wondered if this condition is not more 
general than reports indicate. Why we 
should have this experience year after 
year if others do not is a mystery to me. 
It is the worst feature we have to con 
tend with in the package bee business, 
and I surely wish I knew how to get 
packages and have only a few of the 
queens fail instead of so many each year. 

While wintering is not a seasonal topic 
in July, an experience of a few weeks ago 
brings the subject to my mind. It has 
been a matter of debate as to whether it 
is best to winter in packing cases and 
unpack each spring or to winter in per- 
manently packed single cases. Aside from 
the ease of moving the colonies that have 
unpacked as compared with tlie 
more bulky permanently packed hives, the 
latter appear to have the better of the 
argument. 

But the 
hive was a 


been 


advantage of the unpacked 

real disadvantage with us 
lately. Eight unpacked hives were in one 
yard and the remainder in permanently 
packed eases. Thieves came one night in 
the first week of June and loaded four 
of these unpacked hives into a Ford car. 
So far we have no direct trace of the 
bees or the thieves. At least three people 
were in the ear so the Ford had a full 
population, counting the four colonies of 
bees. Lights were noticed in another yard 
near this one, a few nights before the 
theft, but at that yard all were in perma- 
nently packed hives too bulky to go into 
a Ford car, so the other yard was visited. 
While we have more or less damage every 
year from vandals detroying colonies or 
taking out honey, this is the first time we 
have had them stolen and taken away. 
This is all very annoying but seemingly 
something hard to avoid, especially dur- 
ing times like the present.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Most 
have visitors 
who im- 
press them with the 


beekeepers 
had 
wished to 


wonderful bees they 
the 
enormous Swarms 


possessed and 
produced. I used to 
argue with such, 
and try to get them to see that they were 


stretching the matter a wee little bit. 
While not exactly prevaricating, stil! 
their stories had a tendency to lean in 
that direction. I found that my efforts 


were wasted so tried the method of going 
them one better; yes, and sometimes, two. 

One day a man who had one gum of 
hees came running up the drive and want 
ed to get a hive 
“You ought to see my bees, they are the 
higgest bees I ever saw. They are these 
regular ‘Etalions.’ They just swarmed and 
there is at least a bushel of them. That is 


for a swarm. He said, 


a good swarm, isn’t it?” 

“Did you say just one bushel?” I asked. 

“Well, there than that, 
for it is the biggest swarm I ever saw.” 

“Well, if it is no larger than that, it 
Is this the 
first time they have swarmed?” 

“Yes, it is the first time.” 

“Well, if it is the first time they have 
swarmed, it is probably larger than that. 


may be more 


probably is an after-swarm. 


We never bother to keep a swarm as 
small as that. A first swarm should have 
from two to three bushels in it and in 


there would be 


more. You probably made a 


case of a large swarm 
mistake in 
estimating them and if you will measure 
them you will find it a much larger swarm. 
sees are very deceiving and there are 
usually more than there seems to be.” 
“Well, this is an extra large swarm so 
there 
I told him that was more like it and he 
hurried off to the He 


and said: 


must be two bushels.” 


hive swarm. met 
my son 

“T have the biggest swarm of bees I 
saw. There are at least two and a 


, 


half bushels of them.” 


ever 


My helpers all had a good laugh for 
they had heard me trying to get him to 
raise the size of that swarm. I was sorry 
he was in such a hurry for if I could have 
worked on him fifteen minutes longer [ 
believe I could have gotten that swarm 
up to five bushels! 

Another time a man came to see me who 
had first saw her as 


seen his 


queen. He 
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she ran into the 
hive with a swarm, 


DSA 


and he was much ex 
cited the fact 
that he had seen and 
the 


over 


r ¢ ecognized 
He said: 
“Say, you should 
that 


queen. 
have seen 
queen. She was two inches long.” 

“You killed her, I suppose.” 

“Killed her! Why should I kill her?” 

“Because she is so small. You see it is 
like this, 
in the hive you will have a small colony 
and they will make little honey.” 


unless you have a large queen 


“Well, I did not measure her but she 
was a whopper and probably over two 
inches long.” 

~~ 





‘*Por she was as long as that.’’ 


“You probably did not see the queen 
but just a worker that was. full of honey 
and you thought it was the queen.” 

“No, sir, it was the queen all right for 
she was as long as that.” 

Here he the 
whole length of his finger. I told him that 
if it was as long as that it,probably was 


indicated by measuring 


the queen. 

One winter day a colored man when de 
livering a load of coal saw the hives and 
said: “Ah sho am glad I don’t deliver coal! 
out heyah in de summah when dem bees is 
flyin around, foh they sho would git after 
me. Bees just don’t like me at all and | 


(Continued on page 517.) 
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After visiting Mr. Bright’s well kept 
apiary and seeing hives of bees manipu- 
lated so easily, Anthony ordered six hives 
complete to be used for transferring his 
strongest colonies. As already stated, he 
had about half a dozen colonies in move- 
able-frame hives. The remainder of his 
bees occupied boxes, barrels and kegs, ali 
of various shapes and sizes. 

Mr. Bright in attempting to instruct 
Anthony in the art of transferring put 
special emphasis on the proper time for 
transferring, viz., during a honey flow. 
But after assembling one hive, Anthony 
decided to one “big 
swarm,” as he called it, from a good sized 


transfer at least 
He had seen a few clover blossoms 
and the were getting 
enough nectar to build comb readily, and 


box. 
supposed bees 
to avoid robbing. 

Having assembled all the necessary 
implements, including a long knife for 
cutting out chunks of comb, a hatchet for 
knocking the box apart, string for tying 
pieces of comb containing brood in new 
frames, veil, and smoker, he started in. 
The bees resented the rough handling and 
tried to protect the fruit of their labors. 
Anthony was prepared for stings, in fact, 
he was armed to the teeth. How could 
stings penetrate three pairs of pants and 
thick pieces of burlap tied around his 
wrists an@ ankles? 

All went well until the honey began to 
drip from the eut combs. The odor of the 
honey caused bees from neighboring hives 
to rush out wildly. Soon the apiary was 
in an uproar. Anthony’s dog was forced 
into his favorite retreat under the stable. 
Old Buckskin galloped to the farther end 
of the pasture. Anthony began to realiz 
that he must get the honey covered up, 
away from the bees, so he dug a hole and 
scraped all the pieces of comb and honey 
into it. He .had his lesson on 
transferring. The remainder of his colo 
nies were transferred later, after the hon- 
ey flow had begun. 


learned 


Weather conditions were favorable for 
a good honey flow. Anthony soon had all 
of his supers on the hives. The bees were 
clustering out on the fronts of his strong 
est hives. He called it loafing, but the fact 


was that the bees had every available bit 
of comb space filled with nectar. 

Anthony had not provided enough su 
pers and consequently his colonies were 
preparing to swarm though the honey flow 
was just beginning. He made a trip to 
Struthers to see Mr. Bright, but was not 
successful in securing the needed supers 
as Mr. Bright needed all he had. 

Not being able to purchase supers, he 
prepared some makeshift equipment to 
take their place. The bees entered these 
and built 
salvage the honey 
home made supers,~he 


combs criss cross. Just how to 
and wax from these 
was unable to de- 
termine. It was not yet time to take off 
honey so why should he worry over such 
a trifling matter. 

One evening when Anthony returned 
that one 
had taken a super of honey and had left 
the cover off the hive. He saw tracks of 
the thief from the direction of the woods, 
so he decided to fix up a burglar alarm. 
He loaded his old muzzle-loading shotgun, 
low 


from town he discoverd some 


concealed and fastened it in som 
brush near by, strung a fine wire along 
the ground anchoring one end to a stake 
and 
trigger of the shotgun. 

It seemed evident that the thief was 
acquainted with Anthony’s whereabouts, 
so took advantage of his absence. How- 
kept the alarm ready. When 
working around the apiary he unfastened 
the wire so as not to put off the gun. 


fastening the opposite end to the 


ever, he 


One morning Mr. Bright paid Anthony 


‘a visit. He had forgotten all about the 


burglar alarm. As they walked toward 
the apiary, Bright’s foot touched the wire. 
gang! Both straight up 
Bright started to run but Anthony suc 
ceeded in calling him back, then explain 
ed matters. 


men jumped 


Bright told Anthony that his apiary had 
been molested within the past week. Both 
agreed that even thieves have a profound 
respect for bees and that this particular 
thief must be acquainted with bees. They 
decided to take definite steps immediately 
to eatch the thief. 

A. N. ONYMOUS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Food Department y 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Live It, Not Just Believe It 

Our philosophy of living is one thing, 
and the way we actually live is another. 
We tell our neighbors this and that. We 
truly believe it, too; 
but do we live it? 
Friends of mine, who 
attend beekeepers’ 
meetings these days, 
bring _— back some 
mighty interesting re- 
ports. Beekeepers will 
say, “Honey does this 
and honey does that,” 
in all sincerity, too. 
“You can make this 
with honey, you can 
make that with honey.” But how many 
times do they make this and that? 

A few days ago a letter came in stating 
that, since the homemaker’s husband was 
not getting much money for his products, 
they were going to use some of their hon- 
ey instead of buying sugar and asked for 
recipes for this, that and the other thing 
Nobody enjoys the present financial sta- 
tus, but sometimes we find even depres- 
sions can bring about good. This one is 
teaching producers of honey how to con 
sume more honey. The more producers 
and their families learn about using hon 
ey the more enthusiastic they are going 
to be about their product. The more en- 
thusiastie they are, the more enthusiasm 
they are going to spread. 





You ean’t tell other folks how to use 
honey and get them to use it just because 
you believe it. You have to live it first. 
If you live the honey way, you can be 
sincere in your enthusiasm. Living the 
honey way does not mean saying things 
about honey that are not true, absolutes 
exclusion of sugar, knocking cane or 
brown or powdered sugar. It means. tel!- 
ing folks the truth about honey, telling 
them things you know are true because 
you have tried them, and things that 
other folks you know have tried. 

The Place to Begin is at Home 

One of the best places in the world to 
live the honey way is at home. If ever 
you expect to popularize honey in you 
community popularize it at home first. 
That’s not a new suggestion for I know 
every reader of Gleanings in Bee Cultura 


has heard it and read it many times. Ad- 
vertisers tell us that repetition of a 
thought counts most in securing results 
so I must repeat what has been said and 
written before. I am most anxious for you 
to popularize honey at home these next 
two months so you will be all set to popu- 
larize it in your community during Na 
tional Honey Week. 

The next place to live the honey way 
is at your summer field meets. Not so long 
ago at a beekeepers’ meeting, 42 in attend- 
ance, the question was asked, “How many 
of you use honey in your baking and cook- 
ing?” How many hands do you suppose 
came up? Four out of the 42. And these 
four had one or two pet honey cake and 
honey cookie recipes that they made up 
for the holidays. What a great deal of 
flavorful dishes these folks are missing 
these hot days. Just the type of dishes 
that tempt us when we are wilting. Just 
the kind of a cold drink we like when we 
come in from working with the bees. At 
the pienie lunches of beekeepers’ picnics 
one almost has to have a microscope to 
find the honey and the very few traces of 
it in the food. I don’t have to take other 
folks’ word for it either, since I have 
been to a few meetings myself. 

There are many other places where we 
ean live the honey way instead of just 
believing that it is a good way to live. 

seekeepers’ wives are just as active in 
Mothers’ Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, 4-H Club programs, church so- 
cieties, and women’s clubs as any other 
rural homemakers. Therefore, 
they have just as much opportunity and 
sometimes I think more, to include honey 
food services in club lunches. Here is 
another good place to live the honey 


type of 


way. 

In this department in the February, 
1930, number of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, I discussed the subject, “A Beekeep- 
ers’ Association Needs a Woman’s Auxil- 
iary.” I still think beekeepers’ associa 
tions need women’s auxiliaries, and may | 
suggest that each county association and 
state association holding summer meet- 
ings should consider the organization of 
such an auxiliary seriously? Usually the 
women attend these summer picnics. If 
they had an auxiliary of their own, they 
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could help their husbands a great deal. 

If your women folks get interested in 
honey recipes, there is one thing sure, 
you will live the honey way. You will not 
just have to believe that honey is a good 


dressing for fruit salads, that honey 
makes good gingerbread, that honey 


makes good baked ham, that honey makes 
good you'll be living on these 
different types of honey services. You will 


cookies: 
not just be believing honey is good for 
canning, preserving and pickling; you'll 
have all these items stored away in your 
vegetable cellar for next winter’s use. 

Will you start now to do what you can 
to get your family to live the honey way? 
Then you ean honestly tell your friends, 
relatives, and customers how to live that 
way. 

Please do not class honey in the cure- 
all. It’s a food and not a medicine. Letter 
after letter comes (in fact, a half dozen 
came during this past week) begging for 
references to prove that honey is a mir 
aculous cure for many different ailments. 
Each different 
of its own. If it didn’t, we would not need 
so many specialists. It is true that diet 
treatment, but what 1s 
good food for one diet is not always good 


iliness presents problems 


enters into the 
food for another. Dismiss the idea right 
now that you have to include points on 
medicinal value of honey to sell it. Start 
telling of its food value. It is a good food, 
and as a good food it will find its place in 
the modern diet. It is a flavorful food as 
well as a good food. And don’t think that 
folks are not interested in flavor as well 
as food value. That point is being proved 
over and over again in the radio programs. 
Food Talks on Radio in Great Demand 

At the great meeting of the American 
Home Economies Association held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, the latter part of June, an 
important part of the program 
home economies by radio. 


was on 
education in 
Representatives from the government ra 
officials from the Columbia 
Broadeasting Chain, and many persons 
give were there. All 
agreed that food talks bring the greatest 
amount of fan mail. That indicates a very 
keen food. Therefore we cau 
be glad that we have a food to sell rather 
than a piece of furniture, an automobile, 
or some sort of equipment. 


dio service, 


who broadcasts 


interest in 


All the larger food companies are dra- 
matizing cooking. That’s what we must 
do. Our job is to teach the homemaker all 
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along the way how to use honey so it will 
be on the table, and the best place to start 
this task is at home. 

Ll want to pass on to you some of the 
points brought out in this important radio 
The stated that the 
short radio programs are most effective, 


discussion. leaders 
Radio papers must be informally written, 
preferably in first or second person. Sen 
tences should not be long formal ones, but 
short, to the point, and particularly 
friendly. Talks should contain friendli 
ness without familiarity and above all, 
talks Talk about the 
thing that is uppermost at that season. 
The don’ts they gave were: 


must be seasonal. 


Don’t be coy. Don’t be insincerely earn- 
est. Don’t high hat. Many of you, I hope, 
are planning bee-and-honey talks for your 
local radio programs for the week of No- 
National Honey Week. 
Contact your local station now and see if 
you can get them interested in including 
a bee-and-honey story in their program 
for that week. Many of the larger sta- 
tions have their programs entirely lined 
up until the first, of the year. Therefore, 


vember 7 to 12, 


you can not start too soon to get your 


local arrangements made. Many of the 
stations have household hours. 

The directors of these programs are the 
ones to whom to sell the idea of giving 
one or two honey recipes over the radio. 
Many of them will be glad to tie in with 
the program. Others will not respond so 
quickly but if start 
have plenty of time.to work on them. 
Give them some honey and some recipes 
to get started. Give them the list 
of honey publications now available, and 
tell them to check the ones they’re inter 
ested in having and that you will see that 
they get them. All you have to do is to 
drop a penny postcard to the different sta 


you now, you will 


them 


tions indicated on the list and copies will 
be sent. 

One of the broadcasting officials stated 
that, of the many million radio owners in 
the country, about 35 per cent of them 
listen to morning programs, 33 per cent to 
afternoon programs, and 65 per cent to 
evening programs. Therefore get on the 
air in the evening with your bee and hon- 
ey talk if you can. 

I was tremendously impressed at the 
Georgia meeting with the scrapbook on 
the Singing Lady. The Singing Lady 
comes on the air exactly at five central 
standard time in the afternoon, and for 
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fifteen minutes tells stories in her singing 


delightful way to the children. After 
reading actual letters she has received 
from children in almost every state, one 


realizes how far-reaching such a program 
is. If you can prepare a special bee-and- 
honey story for the children and have it 


given over your loeal station, it will be 
fine for National Honey Week. What 
child doesn’t like to be told a story? From 
two-and-a-half years old they start, 


“\iom, tell me tory.” Why shouldn’t that 
‘tory occasionally be a bee-and-honey one? 
The 
by the Kellogg Company especially for 


Singing Lady Program is sponsored 


children. Your youngsters will enjoy it, 
and if you listen, too, you will get a bet- 
idea of how to tell bee-and-honey 
stories for children over the radio. 

Working Through Home Economic 

Teachers 

We were told at this meeting that there 
are 30,000 home economic teachers in this 
country. Every food company in the coun- 


ter 


try that has sponsored a successful con- 
sumer educational program knows the im- 
portance of working through this group of 
teachers. Are you working with the home 
teachers in community ? 
Isn’t it your responsibility to see that she 
has all the printed honey material now 


economic your 


available? Just mail the material or have 
it mailed to her. Drop her a note and tell 
that if using 
honey in her cooking classes, to call you 
up (give her your telephone number) and 
will that has it with your 
compliments. Don’t try to talk her into 
it. Just suggest it and if she doesn’t re- 


her she is interested in 


you see she 


spond immediately, don’t antagonize her 
by trying to tell her she’s not up on her 
nutrition for honey does this and honey 
that, that it 
that it ean be toleraed by diabetics. Such 


does contains vitamins, or 
statements are not true and many of the 
nutritional teachers know they are not 
true. You ean’t produce the references to 


show they are true so you get into hot 
water. The teacher loses confidence anil 
then it is hard to get that confidence 
hack. Get all the printed material now 


available to her, then she can draw her 
own conelusions and present the honey 
lesson according to her personal deduce 
tions, 

Coming back to vitamins, nutritional 
authorities agree that of all research work 
carried far, results indicate that 
the vitamin content of honey is too ques- 


on s0 
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tionable and negligible to even be worth 
mentioning. Who cares? Honey does not 
have to be high in vitamin content to be 
sold. We can get plenty of vitamins from 
our protective foods if we eat balanced 
meals, 

favorable 
research on toleration of honey by dia- 


Remember, too, there is no 


beties. The many reports we have on dia- 
betie persons being able to eat it are based 


on observation by the average layman 
rather than on supervised research by 
recognized medical men. Perhaps you 


knew a diabetic who ate honey and got 
along all right. But he was one type and 
you honey to an 
other diabetic who happened to be a dif- 
ferent type. That would be very danger- 
and recommendation might 
difficulty. Recommenda 
tions for the diabetic should be made by 
the specialist and not by the beekeeper. 


might recommend 


ous vour 


cause serious 


My friends, that is straight from the 
shoulder but I do not want you to get into 
difficulty and our medical 
friends. They recognize honey as a food 
and will be glad to recommend is as a 
good food. Plenty of honey, more than 
we now produce, can be consumed as a 


antagonize 


food just on its flavor merit. It isn’t nee 
essary to have diabetics eat our honey to 
move our crop. If only the well folks eat 
it, we’d have no surplus. When the well 
folks find out what good things can be 
made with honey, they’ll eat it. 

I still maintain that the best way to 
get folks to make good things with honey 
is to start with the simple uses. Start 
with the easy recipes, the recipes that 
eall for drizzling honey. They work quick- 
with beautiful results. 
That’s the quickest way to learn to use 


lv, easily, and 
honey. Many of our best food services are 
simply prepared. 

That old salad—oranges, cocoanut, and 
worked out eight ago is 
still satisfying folks and finding its way 
in the menu under all sorts of titles. First 
it was plain honey-orange-cocoanut salad, 
then it was called sunshine salad, and its 
latest title is ambrosia. At least that is 
the title it appeared under in the special 
news release of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. This organization sent this 
trainers of athletes who wil! 
enter the great Olympic Field Meet. 

This salad recipe (oranges, honey, and 
cocoanut) simple as it is, has appeared in 
517.) 


honey years 


release to 


(Continued on page 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners ~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 





Beekeepers in various localities are 
faced with widely different problems in 
management during this month. In many 
localities there may be a complete dearth 
of nectar while in others the main honey 
flow may be at its height. Thus, some be- 
will find it difficult to handle 
their colonies since most of the bees are 
at home instead of at work in the fields, 
while in eases the field bees are 
busy in the fields and the hive workers 
are going at top speed to provide room 
for and to ripen the incoming nectar. In 
one ease the bees are inclined to be cross 
and in the other case they pay but little 
attention to the beekeeper who opens the 
hive and handles the combs. 


ginners 


other 


In many localities there is an early hon 
ey flow in May or June followed by a 
dearth of nectar in July and early August, 
which dearth in turn may be followed 
by another honey flow in August and Sep- 
tember from late blooming honey plants. 
In such localities beekeepers call this later 
honey flow the “fall honey flow.” In other 
localities there is no dependable late hon 
ey flow. In such localities the season may 
already be closed so far as the storing of 
surplus honey is concerned this year. In 
still other localities, such as the buck 
wheat region of New York and Pennsyl 
vania and large areas along the northern 
portion of the Atlantic Coast, the main 
honey flow comes in August and Septem 
ber. In the clover belt where white clover 
and alsike clover furnish the main sources 
of nectar in June and July, the season of 
surplus honey is past unless there is 
enough sweet clover in the neighborhood 
to prolong the honey flow. Where sweet 
clover is abundant, it yielded copiously 
during the latter part of July and in 
many cases promises well to continue into 
August. 


Taking Off Early-Gathered Surplus Honey 

Sometimes there is no interval between 
the early and late honey flows as in the 
ease of sweet clover followed by buck- 
wheat. In other cases the interval be- 
tween the two honey flows may be only a 
few days. In such cases it is difficult to 
have the light colored honey from the 
early honey flow finished and taken off be- 
fore the later flow of darker colored honey 
begins. In such cases, the finished honey 





should be taken off promptly, leaving the 
unfinished to be mixed with the darker 
honey. 

Where the honey flow has already clos- 
ed or slowed down so much that the bees 
are making no progress in the supers, all 
comb-honey supers should be taken off, 
whether finished or not, unless there is 
prospect of a later honey flow within a 
week or two. In extracted honey produe- 
tion, the supers can be left on during a 
dearth of nectar at the close of the honey 
flow in order to further ripen the honey. 
After taking off all extracting supers in 
which the honey is sealed, the combs of 
sealed honey in the remaining super can 
be sorted out, the honey extracted, and 
the combs returned, thus leaving the un 
ripe honey in the last super that was 
given. If a fall honey flow occurs, the 
super is already on the hive ready to be 
filled with the later honey, and if there 
is a dearth of nectar for some time, the 
bees will consume the unsealed honey that 
was present or it down into the 
brood-chamber as brood rearing is cur 
tailed. 

In eomb-honey production there 
usually some sections that are not finished 
at the close of the honey flow, even 
though they have sorted several 
times, as described in these talks last 
month. These unfinished sections can be 
saved to give back to the bees during the 
fall honey flow, if there is such a honey 
flow in the locality, or the heavier ones 
ean be used at home or sold to the neigh- 
bors at a reduced price, or the honey can 
be extracted and the sections of empty 
combs saved to give to the bees next year, 
or they ean be stored in a warm, dry 
place until next spring, then put on the 
hive to permit the bees to take out the 
honey. The empty sections are then suit- 
able to be given to the bees to be refilled. 

Bees Cluster Outside of Hives 

Beginners are often worried about the 
bees clustering on the outside of the hive 
during hot weather at the close of the 
honey flow. When nectar is no longer 
available most of the bees stay at home 
instead of making fruitless searches 
among the flowers. During a dearth of 
nectar, only a few bees will be going and 
coming, thus presenting quite a contrast 
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with the heavy flight during a good honey 
flow. In hot weather great masses of bees 
often cluster on the outside of the hive 
during the heat of the day and sometimes 
during the entire night. During the honey 
flow, such a condition would indicate that 
the bees need more room, but at the close 
of the honey flow it has no such meaning. 
The great army of workers suddenly find- 
ing themselves out of a job very sensibly 
remain quiet on the outside of the hive, 
thus conserving their vitality and saving 
food. Sometimes during a heavy rain, 
many of these bees become wet and look 
as if drowned, but apparently this does 
no harm, since the bees have a way of 
hanging in such a manner as to shed water 
to a large extent. 


Care of Colonies in August 


August is a critical month in the care 
of the colonies, whether there is a honey 
not, since the condition of the 
during the next six or eight 
weeks largely determines their condition 
at the beginning of winter, which in turn 
largely determines their condition next 
spring. Many look upon the preparation 
of bees for winter as a thing to be ac- 
complished in October or November, not 
realizing that the most important part in 
the preparation of bees for winter occurs 
in August and September in the North, 
and in September and October in the 
South. 


The worker bees which make up the 
colonies now are not the ones which will 
make up the winter colony. These workers 
will be dead before winter begins, and, if 
the colony is to survive, another genera- 
ation of bees must be reared during late 
summer and early fall. A strong colony 
that, through some misfortune, rears but 
little if any brood in August and Septem- 
ber would be practically worthless at, the 
beginning of winter. On the other hand, 
a two-frame nucleus provided with plenty 
of honey and pollen and a good queen can 
build up to normal strength for winter. 

The things which most frequently pre- 
vent normal brood rearing during late 
summer and fall are (1) a dearth of nec- 
tar with but little honey in the hive at 
the close of the season and (2) queenless- 
ness or an inferior queen. With plenty of 
food on hand and a good queen, the bees 
will usually rear enough young to form 
a good-sized winter colony. Thus the care 
of the colonies this month is concerned 
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with preparations for next year. To be 
sure the beekeeper may be busy harvest- 
ing his crop of honey and preparing it 
for market, but this should not stand in 
the way of providing conditions looking 
toward next year. Sometimes the honey 
flows close so abruptly that but little 
honey is left in the brood-chamber when 
the supers are taken off. In such cases, 
brood-rearing may be greatly restricted 
or entirely suspended during a dearth of 
nectar following the removal of the su- 
pers. This can be prevented by leaving 
the last extracting super as a food-cham- 
ber if running for extracted honey, and 
if comb honey is being produced by hav- 
ing an extra hive body filled with honey 
to be left on the hive as a food chamber. 
On the other hand, the honey flow some- 
times tapers off toward the close so that 
the bees store a considerable amount of 
honey in the brood-chamber which will 
tide the colony over without danger of un- 
duly restricting brood rearing. 

Many colonies are permitted to go 
through late summer and fall with an old 
or otherwise inferior queen. In order to 
have the colonies in good condition for 
winter, all such queens should be re 
placed by good ones. Beginners often 
hesitate to do this, thinking of the diffi- 
culty of finding the old queen in strong 
colonies; but by selecting a time when 
many of the bees are in the field, this is 
not a difficult task, even for a beginner. 


Preparations for a Late Honey Flow 


In localities where there is a depend- 
able fall honey flow, as in the buckwheat 
region and regions having large acreages 
of goldenrod, heartsease, asters and other 
fall flowers, it is well to watch the work 
of the bees carefully since a sudden hon 
ey flow may make it necessary to give ad 
ditional supers, or give back the supers 
that were taken away at the close of the 
early honey flow. Comb-honey supers con- 
taining unfinished sections that were tak- 
en off in July or early in August can be 
put back on the hive at; the beginning of 
the fall honey flow to be filled with fal! 
honey. In producing extracted honey, the 
empty combs from the extractor can be 
put back into the supers and given to the 
bees even though there is a dearth of nec- 
tar. The combs will be cleaned up and 
protected from the larvae of the wax 
moth and will be ready if a fall honey 
flow occurs. 
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Preventing Damage by Wax Moths 
Question._—If I hang empty combs on racks 
in my bee house, will the moths bother them 
there !—Claude W. Wilson, Kentucky. 


Answer.—If the combs are spaced apart 
two inches or more and so arranged that 
they are exposed to the light from all 
sides, wax moths usually do not work on 
them. However, the safest place to keep 
empty combs during the summer is on the 
hives where the bees can take care of 
them. A strong colony can protect the 
combs in a half dozen or more supers. 

Test of Purity of Italian Queens 

Question.—We had a queen whose progeny 
seemed all to have three bands and were very 
gentle. We raised some queens from her. Some 
of them were very yellow, and their progeny 
tested three-banded, while other daughters of 
hers were quite dark and their progeny were 
black and mixed. Is there black blood in the 
first-mentioned queen? Would the daughters 
whose progeny are three-banded be pure ?—A. 
J. Exley, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—The daughters of pure Ital 
ian queens may vary considerably in 
color, especially when reared under dif- 
ferent conditions. The queens reared dur- 
ing unfavorable weather are usually 
darker than those reared when the weath- 
er is hot and the colonies are prosperous. 
The daughters of the queen you mention 
may be pure Italians, but the workers 
would vary, depending upon the purity 
of mating. However, the fact that the 
progeny of the dark-colored queens are 
darker in color suggests that the first- 
mentioned queen may not be purely 
mated. In that case the daughters whose 
progeny are three-banded are not pure 
Italians, even though they show three yel 


low bands. 
° 
Keeping Bees in Cities 
Question.—How can I manage my bees in a 
small city so they will not trouble the neigh 
bors !—Isaac Philp; Michigan, 


Answer.—The bees should be so lovated 
that they will be compelled to rise to 2 
considerable height before going to the 
fields. This can be done by means of a 
high fence or shrubbery. It is also impor- 
tant to handle them carefully so that they 
will not be stirred up and made cross at 
any time. If possible, they should be han 
died only when they are gathering suf 
ficient nectar from the fields to keep them 
in good humor. If any colonies are in- 
clined to be cross, it will be well to re 
place their queens with queens of a gen- 
tler strain. During dry weather it is im 


portant to see that the bees are supplied 
with fresh water close by so they wi!] 
not bother neighboring bird baths or 
other places where water is available. 
People who are not acquainted with the 
habits of bees become unduly concerned 
when they see them on their premises, so 
it is well to take every precaution to pre 
vent any ground for complaint. 
Preventing Granulation in Honey 
Question.—Our sweet-clover honey granu 
lates readily, often within two weeks after ex 
tracting. What is the best method of treating 


it to keep it from granulating ?!—E. T. Israel, 
New Mexico. 


Answer.—The only practical method 
thus far developed for preventing granu 
lation in honey is that of heating it to 
about 160°, then running it into the con 
tainers while hot. As a rule, this will keep 
it liquid for several months, or long 
enough to allow it to reach the consumer. 
If facilities are at hand for quickly coo! 
ing the honey, it can be raised to a slight 
ly higher temperature, then cooled quick 
ly without perceptible injury to color or 
flavor, and thus prolong the time it will 
remain liquid. 

Age at Which Queen Should be Replaced 

Question.—Should a colony be requeened th«t 


now has a three-year-old queen?!—Francis D 
Weeks, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—Yes, if the bees have not al 
ready started cells to supersede her. If 
the colony should keep the queen that is 
now three years old, she would in all prob 
ability fail next spring just when her 
services are most needed. Therefore, un 
less the queen is of special value as a 
breeder, it will be well to replace her now. 

Simple Method of Requeening 


Question.—I have been considering a plan of 
requeening by taking the queen out of the col 
ony about ten days before the close of the 
main honey flow, which would be about July 2 
to August 1 here, and letting the colony raise 
a new queen. What is your opinion of this 
method ?-—G. E. Pallard, Montana, 


Answer.—This method of requeening 


has been used in a practical way on a 
rather extensive scale. It was described 
in detail in “The Beekeepers’ Review” for 
March, 1908, by Mr. 8. G. Chapman. Un- 
der certain conditions, the plan works 
well, but in localities having a fall honey 
flow, the break in brood rearing for the 
three weeks that the colonies are withou* 
laying queens, would be objectionable 
since it would result in a smaller work- 
ing force during the fall honey flow. An 
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other objection is that the method does 
not provide an opportunity for improving 
the stock as is the case when queen cells 
are reared from a selected breeder. Also 
in some localities an unexpected honey 
flow at the time of the emergence of the 
young queens would result in swarming 
unless all but one of the queen cells are 
destroyed before any of the young queens 
emerge. 
Wax-Moth Larvae in Comb Honey 

Question.— After comb honey has been out of 
the hive for about a week, a small white worm 
starts boring through the wax around the edges 
making the honey unmarketable. I would like 


to know what this worm is and how to combat 
it—Jdson W. Regar, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—This is evidently the work of 
the. lesser wax moth. They can be killed 
by piling the supers in tight piles, about 
ten days after taking them from the hive 
and fumigating them with carbon bisul- 
phide. This is done by placing a shallow 
pan in an empty super on top of the pile, 
then pouring into the pan an ounce of 
earbon bisulphide for six supers and a 
proportionate amount for any other num- 
ber, then covering the pile tight to retain 
the fumes. As a rule, one fumigation ten 
days after the honey was taken from the 
hive is sufficient to control the wax moth 
in comb honey. 

Keeping Queen Out of Food-chamber 


Question.—How can I arrange the food- 
chamber so that the queen will not lay in it 
after the honey harvest!—-Albert -Armstrong, 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—By tiering the food-chamber 


among the supers so that it is at least one 
removed from the brood-chamber 
during the honey flow, it should be com- 
pletely filled and the honey sealed. When 
such a food-chamber is put down on the 
brood-chamber at the close of the honey 
flow, no brood will be reared in it unless 
there is a long dearth of nectar, making 
for the bees to consume a 
part of the honey before brood-rearing 
In such cases a small amount of 
brood may be reared in the lower portion 
of the brood-chamber which would do no 
harm. 


super 


it necessary 
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Washboard Action of Bees 
Question.—Why do bees stand outside the 
hive and make a backward and forward motion 
scratching with their front legs? I have noticed 
this every year at this time and it continues 
through the hot weather.—Geo. Freidline, Kan- 
sas. 


Answer. 
at the 


This peculiar action of bees 


entrance of the hive has never 


been satisfactorily explained. It is re- 
ferred to in beekeeping literature as the 
“washboard action.” Some think that th» 
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bees are scrubbing or cleaning the hive. 
or that they are varnishing the surface 
with propolis. Others who have watched 
the bees closely, say that they have seen 
no indication of any cleaning or varnish- 
ing process, and think the bees are sim- 
ply taking exercise. This peculiar activ- 
ity usually occurs during a dearth of nec- 
tar and when the weather is warm. 
Keeping Bees Near House 
Question.—Some of my bees are inclined to 
sting persons away from the hive, especially 
when | am taking off honey and working with 
them. I have a small grove on the back forty 
of the farm, about a quarter of a mile away 


from any buildings. Should I move the bees to 
this location ?’—Carroll E. Stone, Minnesota. 


Answer.—-You can no doubt remedy the 
trouble you mention without moving the 
bees by replacing the queens of the cross 
colonies with queens of a gentler strain, 
and by more care in handling them. In 
some cases the cross bees are all from one 
or two colonies. Replacing the queens in 
a few colonies may convert an unruly api 
ary into a peaceful one. At the close of 
the honey flow, great care should be tak 
en in removing the honey to be sure that 
robbers do not get a start, and the bees 
should be handled earefully to prevent ex 





citement in the apiary as much as possi- 
ble. In locating out-apiaries it is always 
well to place the bees some distance from 
buildings. In an open space in the woods 
on the back part of the farm is an excel 
lent place for out-apiaries. The beekeeper 
then employ faster and rougher 
methods of handling the bees and does 
not need to be so careful about having 
gentle stock. 


can 


Resistance of Germs Causing American Foul- 
brood to Boiling 
Question.—How long is it necessary to boil 
material containing American foulbrood to kill 
the germs!—Joseph Seewaldt, New York. 


Answer.—Under laboratory conditions, 
spores of the organism which causes Amer 
ican foulbrood can be killed by boiling, in 
10 to 15 minutes, but in practice it is usu- 
ally recommended that the material be 
boiled at least 30 minutes. 

Queen-cells Built by Laying-worker Colony 


Question.—lIf laying workers are present, will 
queen cells be built when a frame of eggs and 
brood is given !—Clarence M. Isaacson, Minne 
sota. 


Answer. 
ers will sometimes start queen cells when 
a frame of young brood is given, but often 
they do not large number of 
young bees from a normal colony are giv- 
en at the same time. Even when such colo- 
nies do start queen cells, often they do 
not bring a young queen to maturity. 


Colonies having laying work 


unless a 
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The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its summer meeting at Delphos, 
on August 8 and 9. 

The Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation will hold a field meeting at Ran- 
somville, N. Y., August 6. 

The Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold a field meeting at the home of 
David Running, Filion, Michigan, August 
5 and 6. 

3eekeepers of northwestern Pennsyl 
vania will meet at their annual picnic at 
Canandohota Lake, near Union City, on 
August 5. 

Gus Ditmer, one of the pioneers in bee- 
keeping in this country and prominent in 
beekeeping circles in Wisconsin, passed 
away on June 30. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Honey Producers’ Association will be held 
on August 17, at Burlington, in connection 
with the Farm and Home Week program. 

The North Carolina Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer meeting dur- 
ing the Farmers’ Convention, August 29 
to September 2, at State College Station, 
Raleigh. 

A paper entitled “The Flight Range of 
the Honeybee,” by Dr. J. E. Eckert, re 
cently published by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, sets forth results of experi- 
mental work in determining how far bees 
will fly in gathering nectar. 

The annual field meet of the Western 
New York Honey Producers’ Association 
will be held at one of the apiaries of 
John DeMuth at Divers Lake one-half 
mile north of Indian Falls, on August 27. 

Beekeepers of the state of Washington 
will hold a reception and picnic at Puyal- 
lup on August 16 in honor of Doctor and 
Mrs. B. A. Slocum, who are leaving for 
China, where Doctor Slcecum will teach 
beekeeping in, one of the universities. 

The next annual convention of the 
American Honey Producers’ League will 
be held in St. Louis, Mo., February 7 and 
8, 1933. It will be preceded by a meeting 
on February 6 of the Bee Industries’ As 
sociation and the American Honey Insti 
tute. 

The Fifty-first and Fifty-second Annuai 
Reports of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently published in a single 
volume, makes a book of 175 pages. 


Mr. T. O. Andrews, veteran beekeeper 
of southern California and father of L. L, 
Andrews, correspondent for the “North, 
East, West and South” department in this 
journal, died recently at the age of 87, 











T. O. Andrews, prominent California beekeeper 


A paper entitled “Some Comparative 
Data on Moisture in Top and Bottom Lay 
ers of Honey After a Year of Storage, as 
Indicated by the Vacuum Drying Oven 
and the Refractometer,” by G. E. Marvin 
and H. F. Wilson, was published in the 
Journal of Economie Entomology, Vol 25, 
No. 3, June, 1932. 

Two papers on pollination of red clover 
by honeybees were published recently, one 


by the Colorado Agricultural College 
(Bulletin No. 391), the other by the Mich 
igan Agricultural Experiment Statiow 


(Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 4). Bott 
papers show conclusively the great value 
of the honeybee in the pollination of red 
clover. The experimental work in Colo- 
rado was done by Prof. R. G. Richmond 
and that in Michigan was done by Profs. 
C. R. Megee and R. H. Kelty. 
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~ Bees, Men and Things - & 


(You may find it here) 





“T am writing to send greetings to your 
readers from this side of the water. I am 
wishing you all every success in the fu- 
ture.’—Francis W. Judge, England. 

“My sister thins honey by putting in a 
little cream or a little unsweetened evap- 
orated milk. The mixture is very good.”— 
w. A. Spaulding, Windsor County, Vt. 

“My helper was having trouble in find- 
ing the queen. Finally he said, ‘Why do 
queen no ringa da bell like da rattle- 
snake.’ ’—C, E. Andrews, Churchill Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

“There was no clover honey in this re 
gion this year. Prospects for basswood 
and buckwheat are good. Bees swarmed 
more than usual this season.”—M. H. 
Fairbanks, Cortland County, N. Y. 

“Honey has been sent to retail stores 
in New Orleans from Florida and sold at 
lie a pound bottle while we are getting 
25 cents a pound, 50 cents for a quart, and 
$1.50 per gallon.”—Jos. D. Breaman, Or- 
leans County, La. 

“Several beekeepers here report that 
many queens that came with their pack- 
age bees turned up missing after they had 
two or three frames of scattered brood 
and some turned out to be drone layers.” 
—A. G. Pastian, Yankton County, 8S. D. 

“T believe that the future outlook for 
honey is the best in years. Beekeeping is 
surely ahead of any other branch of agri- 
culture. For several years I have averaged 
100 pounds per colony without winter 
losses, and I am not discouraged.”—F. J. 
Jones, Oneida County, N. Y. 

“For years I have been using ‘canned 
heat,” a solidified aleohol fuel which can 
be purchased in small cans, for heating 
the wire imbedder, especially in my work 
out in the country with the boys of the 
+H Club where frequently there is no 
other source of heat.”—-M. G. Hepner, Erie 
County, Pa. 

“Referring to the article on page 428, 
July issue, entitled ‘Treating Them 
Rough” if those bees had been shaken 
into a cage, taken to the outyard, ther 
dumped out, they would have returned to 
their own hives.”—H. I. Perrin, Custer 
County, Nebraska. 

“I have a letter from my brother bee- 
keeper in Bohemia. They have red clover 
with short blossoms for bee pasturage. He 


says that this red clover is better for 
seed and for honey than ordinary red clo- 
ver. This strain was originated by Prof. 
Zofka, Kladno, Czechoslovakia.”—A. Vo- 
picka, Cook County, Il. 

“In eastern Kansas, where I was for- 
merly located, alfalfa did not yield nee- 
tar, but in north-central Kansas it yields. 
I understand that there were formerly 
quite a few beekeepers in north-central 
Kansas, but disease killed out their bees 
and they decided it was too much trouble 
to try to overcome it.”—-W. H. Eastman, 
Mitchell County, Kans. 

“At present I have three colonies which 
have a queen above and below a queen- 
excluder. The young queen is in the upper 
chamber. When I think that sufficient 
time has elapsed for both queens to have 
done a good job of laying, I will remove 
the lower queen (the old one), remove the 
excluder, and allow the bees to unite.”— 
Thompson W. McKinney, Philadelphia 
County, Pa. 

“I brought two loads of package bees 
from my Alabama place, with a ear and 
trailer in April. It was only two and one 
half days from the time the bees were 
taken from their hives in Alabama until 
they were installed in hives at Filion, 
Michigan. My idea of the way to meet 
the present depression is to keep more 
bees, keep better bees, and keep bees 
better.”—David Running, Huron County, 
Michigan. 

“A man in New Mexico who has aboui 
3000 colonies of bees said that he took a 
truckload of honey to a neighboring town 
and actually traded for more groceries 
and clothes than he was able to trade for 
the same number, of pounds when he ob- 
tained 21 cents a pound for honey in car- 
load lots. I don’t think we are stung one 
half as badly as we think we are. Money 
is scarce but we do not help matters by 
telling everyone that times are getting 
harder every day. Farmers around here 
are better off financially than for many 
years. They are nearly all out of debt, 
can’t borrow any money, and thus have 
all they make to spend. We have been 
paying for our folly after the war and I 
believe we have just about paid our last 
installment.”—Haywood T. Bickley, Col- 
lin County, Texas. 
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UNCLE SAM STUDIES HONEYBEES 


Upper—Jas. I. Hambleton studying the work of the hive as revealed by the observation hive 
and a 7 hy | binocular. Middle—Colonies on scaled in the Government apiary. Dr. C. E. Burnside 
studies the flight of the bees in connection with the daily weights of the hive. Lower—W. J. Nolan 
determining the amount of brood in a comb by means of photography. The frame with cross wires 


laced in front of the comb produces lines on the photograph, making it easy to calculate the num 
er of cells of brood, 7 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


we 





We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them 


TRY WIXSON’S HONEY. Dundee, New York 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B. 
Crane, MeComb, Ohio. 
~ GLOVER honey in new 60s. D. R. Town 
send, Northstar, Mich. 

FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 

WHITE 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., 
lowa 


Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 

clover extracted honey. Write for 
Kalona, 





FOR SALE—New crop clover honey comb 
and extracted, excellent quality. Wilbur Green, 
Li aGrange, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
eans None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


CLOVER HONEY, white comb and water 
white, extracted, case or ton lots. Write More 
head Apiaries, Conway, Ohio. . 


WHITE clover honey, extracted and chunk. 
Prices on request. 1-lb. sample, 15c. F. W. Sum- 
me: rfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

~ CLOVER honey, choice, ripened o on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E 
J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio 


~ HONEY FOR SALE—All grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Gree nwich St., New York City. 


~ HOWDY’'S HONEY. _—_New crop extracted and 
comb. Clover or raspberry——milkweed blend 
Sixties by case or carload. Produced by How- 
ard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich. 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers‘ Assn., Denver, Colo 











NEW Wy ORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

FOR SALE- Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association. Denver, Colo 

NEW crop comb and extract honey, pure ma 
ple syrup, honey maple table syrup, maple 














sugar, cream, sweet cider filtered and pasteur- 
ized, all for sale at the lowest prices ever. 
Frieght paid so you can make money handling, 
consuming and selling our great line of the 
world’s greatest health sweets now and in the 
future. Samples and circulars free. 
Honey Co., 


Griswold 
Madison, O., U. 8S. A. 





Musgncngnuuatocuannvuceuangnetguuuaniacnenuuivavnvusnuuagnaagastaaniti 
CLOVER HONEY 


FOR SALE Comb and 
a. Bellevue, Ohio. 


ML 
Sturdevant, , St. Paul, Neb 





extracted. H.  @. 


Route 7, Sheehan, Ohio. 


LIGHT amber goldenrod honey at 5c per 
lb. White clover at 8c. Vincent Vik, Independ- 
ence, Ohio. 





VERY fine white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15c. Noah Bordner, 
Holgate, ( Ohio 


a 


NE wo No. 1 clover comb honey “without cases 
at $2.15, and extracted at 5%c. Walters Api 
aries, Burgoon, Ohio. 


NEW clover honey comb No. 1, $2 50; ex- 
tracted, 7c. Write for prices on large orders. 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio 


1932 CROP, comb or extracted, light or 
dark. Depression prices. Quality guaranteed. 
Walter A. Wood, Naples, - N. Y Y. 

Pane cc ne lent 2 


FOR SALE- Orange a and ¢ sage. “honey, case 
or ton. Samples sent. M. P. Woodworth, 217 
E. Leadora Ave., Glendora, Calif. 

FOR SALE—A-1 diamond clear clover ex 
tracted honey. New crop, $6.60 per case of 120 
pounds. Virgil, Weaver, Moville, Iowa. 
el re 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans, $8.00 per case. Discount on large lots. 
Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


~ NEW YORK State honey, comb and extract- 
ed; buckwheat, amber or clover. State quantity 
and kind wanted. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Choice white clover-basswood 
blend extracted honey in new 60’s. State amount 
wanted. Leonard S Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—New white clover comb honey, 
lowest prices in 20 years. Write, cellophane 
wrapped or unwrapped. N. B. Querin & Son, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


HARRIS—HARRIS—HARRIS—HARRIS 
Finest quality clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. One can or a thousand. Since 1878 

N. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans for 
10¢ a lb. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or express 
prepaid. $2.00 a can. Sample by mail for 20c¢ 
Elmer |! Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 


CHOICE clover honey, ‘10 cases, 2— -60s, 1931 
crop, bargain. 1932 crop, 3 tons ready Sept. 1 
New cans and cases. Additional saving to any 
one furnishing containers. C. F. Strahan, Lin 
wood, Nebraska 





HONEY—WwWe sell the best comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices. 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


LLER’ — excellent qualit clo- 
$TOLLE $ ver honey. comb, cut 
comb and extracted. 


White stock, unexcelled. Write Stoller Apiaries, 
Latty, Ohio. 
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NEW clover comb, $2.90 case. Clarence En 
gle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 


PALMETTO or amber honey in barrels Peter 


W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
~ NEW crop clover, comb, chunk and extracted. 
iH. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio 

CHOICE clover honey in 5, 10, 60-lb. tins. 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 

CHOICE clover honey in 5-lb. 


pails, 60-Ib. 


cans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y 


FINEST clover 
Prices on request 
Ohio 











honey in 5s, 60s, or tons 


Kedash Brothers, Chillicothe, 
FINE new clover comb, fancy or No. 1. Six 
or eight case carriers Reasonable. Ross B Scott. 
LaGrange, Ind 


OAKVALE 
tracted honev 
mond, New Y 


clover comb and ex 
Forrest Dygert, Ham 


RY’S 


crop 


TA 
32 


AT 
1¢ 
ork 
OUR new crop quality Michigan clover hon 
ready for the market. Say how many 


ey is now 

eases you can use and we will quote you our 
very lowest price. E. D. Townsend & Sons 
Northstar, Mich 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


ouresnneces _ _ aevncoqnnnnnneveee seeeeeeetennnneeeenennenanne, 
WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, any 
quantity Mail samples, state quantity and 


Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles 


WANTED A ear or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade charging but 5ce pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


prices 


FOR SALE 


Pn vores 


SAFIN 
five for $1 

FOR SALE 
50c¢c per case 
co, Ohio 


9 


oot 


Conn 


queen-introducing 
Allen Latham 
Good used 60-Ib. honey 
Frank Bornhoffer, 


cage, one, 
Norwichtown, 


cans, 


of Tobas 


two 


- FOR SALE 
500 


Packing house 
in Michigan. J 
Kingston, N 


and equipment 
James Main 


colonies 


Clinton Ave., 


for 


149 


BARGAIN—Used extractors: One 2-frame 
hand Root extractor, one 4-frame Root extrac- 
tor. These two extractors will be sold at very 
low prices. Harry Chandler, R. D. 3, New Lon 


don, Ohio 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo 


FOR SALE 





Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages: Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich 
toner 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 


TT TT 





SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60¢. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 3e per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah 


| 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


CULTURE August 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guara 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guarar 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated ir 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 


if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 








cate of health from some authorized bee 
spector at time of sale. 
$1.00 buys 3 good Italian queens, 20 for 


$6.00. 
Ga. 

FOR SALE—250 
spected; 600 new 
Wyoming. 

QUEENS, extra fine Italians, 25c¢ each 5, 
$1.20; 10, $2.35. G. H. Merrill, Rt. 1, Gres 
ville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


Requeen now. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 


stands of bees, state in- 
supers. Kuster, Wheatland 


Clover 


Italian queens. Red ! 
Graydon 


queens, 35c each; or 3 for $1.00. 
Bros., R. F. D. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE of bees in ten. 
frame hives at a Inspection certificats 
furnished. Robt Algonac, Mich. 


YANCEY hustler queens; guaranteed satis 
faction: $30 per hundred: $4 per dozen: 40¢ 
each. Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas 

ITALIAN queens, choice stock, 3 for $1.00 
35e each. Will trade for white honey, beeswax 
Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champnolle, El Dx 
rado, Ark. 


GRAY Caucasian queens, July 1 to October 
1. One, 50c; ten, $4.50: 11 to 100, 40c¢ 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
& Tillery Bee Co., R. 6, Greenville, Ala. 

BUCKWHEAT QUEENS—Onur finest queens 
now during the buckwheat flow. Italians, untest 
ed, each, 50c: dozen, $5.00. Tested, young 
queens, $1.00. Jason B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 


CAROLINA QUEENS Line-bred thr 
banded Italians, hardy and prolific. With health 
certificate, safe arrival and satisfaction insured 

ten, 30c each or more each 


One to 
Carolina’ Bee Company, Kenansville, 


MY 
good as 
faction 
twelve, or more 
tested, $1.50. D 
ner 

REQUEEN now for safe wintering and a big 
honey crop in 1933. Buy the best. It pays. Ac 
credited and. certified by the State Department 


20 colonies 
bargain 
Loughlin, 











each 
Lewis 


25e¢ 
N ‘ 


ten 


Italian queens 
certificate. Satis 


prices on golden 
the best, with health 
guaranteed. Untested, 70c: six, $3.90 
60c each. Tested, $1.00. Select 
T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman 


cut 


of Agriculture. Untested, 40c each: three for 
$1. Write for circular and complete price list. 
J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens that will produce 
big bright workers, ones that are cuaranteed to 
please you, both in gentleness and honey gath 
ering qualities. These queens are real Italians 


The word golden just means better bred. Price 
40c¢ each; three for $1.00; 100, $30.00. E. F 
Dav. Honoraville, Ala 

CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 29 years for 
good winterers, hustlers. gentleness and fins 
color. One queen, 75c: $8.00 dozen. Breeders 


$6.00 each. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. ¥ 

EVERYBODY knows a price that is too low 
on anything, including queen bees, is sure to 
have its effect on quality if continued. Extra 
yellow Italians priced low, considering qualit) 





offered. 1 to 11, 70c each: 12 to 23, 60¢ each 
24 to 36. 50d each: over 36, 45c each. Tested 
$1.25. Health certificate and satisfaction in 
sured. Ask for circular. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES for pleasure. Ginseng for profit, I tell 
how. Seed and roots for sale. F. Shearer, 
Custer, Mich. 


GROW Vitex trees for beauty and bees. 12 

24 inch trees, 30 cents; 25 or more, at 25c: 
24 to 36 inches, 50c; 25 or more, at 40c. All 
I paid Seed $1.50 per oz. Joe Stallsmith 
{ ena, Kans, 





TOLD BY THE JAY 

Continued from page 503.) 
not say “may be’ either. Guess they 
‘'t like my black hide or my smell or 
sumthin for just as soon as a bee sees me, 
evah he com and there I goes, and I am 
tellin you right now bees can see powa- 
ful fah too. I was going down the road 
onee when I saw a bunch of bees hangin 
on a limb. One ob dem pesky brutes got 
after me and I tried to swat him with my 
hat and don’t you bliebe that hull swarn 
took after me but it wan’t no use fur I 
could travel three feet to their one. Boy! 
lid I travel! Now, I did not do nothin 

cae 

On the whole, he deeided he would 
rather deliver coal than ice at our house. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
Continued from page 507.) 
publications 
bulletins, 


than two hundred 
leaflets, 
ines) and still hundreds of thousands of 


more 


ewspapers, maga 
homemakers do not know of it. It’s a de 
lightful salad for these hot days. I hope 
vou will try if and pass on the recipe to 
vour friends. It is just slices of oranges 
dipped into warm honey, then into cocoa- 
nut, four such honeyed slices coated with 
cocoanut being arranged on a nest of let- 
tuce. I give it to you the way the Cali 
fornia Fruit Growers gave it to the Olym 
pian athlete coaches. 

\ recipe for a large quantity of lemon 
ade is also given. It is fine to sell at your 
county or state fairs. I like to add ginger- 
ale and a few fresh mint sprigs or a few 
drops of the Bee Brand mint extract. We 
eall such a refreshing drink lemon tingle. 

Remember, we do not want to be just 
dispensers of honey knowledge but an ex- 
emplification of it. That means living it, 
not just believing it. 


Orange Surprise Ambrosia (Serves 6)—Peel 
ind segment or slice 6 large or 8 medium sized 


inges. Dip orange pieces in slightly warmed 
hone, 


ind then in cocoanut. Arrange in des 
Sert glasses and garnish with cherry pieces. 
Pour over each serving 2 tablespoons of or 
ange juice and additional honey as desired. 
Chill well 


Honey Lemonade (3 gallons)—-5 pounds mild 
hor 2 quart lemon juice (about 2 dozen 
lemons), 1% quarts hot or boiling water. Dis 


IN 
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solve honey in boiling water and add to lemon 
juice. Add enough ice water to make 3 gallons 
honey lemonade. Add cracked ice. This allows 
for ice dilution. 

Lemon Tingle—Make honey lemonade as 
above and to each glass add % glass of ginger 
ale and 1 teaspoon of Honey Mint Syrup. You 
will be delighted with the cooling tingle in the 
flavor of this iced summer drink 

Honey Mint Syrup— Fresh mint leaves to fla 
vor or 1 teaspoon Bee Brand Mint Extract, % 
cup honey, 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Combine 
honey and lemon juice, add mint. Keep in jar 
in refrigerator and use for iced summer lemon 
ades, fruit punches cocktails Also delightful 
in cake icings, frozen desserts, fruit salads, 


Three-banded Italian 


Bees and Queens 


3-lb. package of bees with queen, any num- 
ber, $2.00 each. Young queens, 35c each. 


D. C. JACKSON, FUNSTON, GEORGIA 


25c Queens Queens 25c 


EACH EACH 

We are now turning out several hun- 
dred queens weekly and can fill your or 
ders promptly. 

GUARANTEED PURE, three-banded 
Italian queens, as good as can be bought 
at any price. 

Give us a trial order and try them out 
before you requeen this fall. Only twenty- 
five cents each, any amount. 








The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO LOUISIANA 





Carniolan Queens 


Requeen with our hardy northern-bred 
silver gray Carniolans, winter extra well, 
build up very quickly, excellent for pol 
lination purposes, as they work on very 
cold days; extra good honey gatherers; 
best of all, very gentle to work with at 
all times. No foulbrood in our yard. 

Untested queens, any number, 50c each. 


A. M. MIDDLETON 
FORT EDWARD NEW YORK 





Three-Banded Italian Queens 


One grade only, selected untested. Guaran- 
teed pure mated and to satisfy you or your 
money refunded. Twenty-five cents each. Health 
certificate with each shipment. 5 queens for $1. 


MANGHAM APIARIES CO. 
Mangham Louisiana 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


THESE PRICES GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1932 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


| 
This list includes first quality bee supplies no longer listed in our regular catalog 
and also bee supplies that did not pass our inspection for Root Quality. 


CASH WITH ORDER 





OFFER GOOD UNTIL SEPT. 5, 1932—-FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED | 


Shop soiled glass-front SINGLE-TIER SHIPPING CASES, hold 24— $30 00 
er eee ° 


Cash with Order. Cannot break shipment. 











These standard brood frames have the new locked-corner 
FRAMES (Hoffman) top-bars. They assemble faster than any other frame and G 


are rigid and square. This is our Utility grade. 
Only $3.90 per 100 
————-ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED—————_ ? 


SHIPPING CASES (All Wood) These cases are for 4x5x1% sections. We ut 


have only 15 cartons of 10 cases each, K. D. 


Only $2.50 per 10 


$30.00 for lot. : 
————-ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED—————_- th 
For 4%x1% sections, packed in 5s K. D., with seetion- 
SECTION SUPERS holders and crates. 7 crates. 5 for Only $3 95 » 
- 
$24.50 for lot. - 
————-ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED—————_- I 


ABC and X Y Z of BEE CULTURE We have a few imperfect copies of the 


1929 edition that we are offering for 

Only $1.00 Postpaid “ 

——_———_ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED——_——— Re 
STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 128 pages, 124 illustrations, the best begin- 


ner’s book ever written; a few more slight- 


oy CRmRgSS eageen, Only 35c Postpaid R 
OBLONG SOUARE CANS IN CASES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


i0 cases of 12—%-gallon square cans with screw cap; tarnished but in usable condi- 
tion. $1.50 per case, 5 cases for $7.00. This price is lower than new cans without 


the cases. 
15 cases of 6—1-gallon oblong square cans with screw caps. These are new cans and in, 
cases, at $1.00 per case. Cases without the cans at 10c¢ each for 6-can case, or 12¢ se 
for 10-can case. One-third their value. I 


50 cases of 10—1-gallon oblong square cans with screw cap. New cans and cases at 
$1.65 per case, 10 cases, $1.60 per case. The 4-gallon can holds 6 Ibs. of honey; 
the 1-gallon holds 12 Ibs. 


ALL PRIOES ARE F. O. B. MEDINA, OHIO—-CASH WITH ORDER. 
ALL OFFERS ARE SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS SALE. 


The A. I. Root Company - - Medina, Ohio 
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Thrifty Queens 


ARE GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 

We seek your future business on the 
quality of the queens we ship you. That's 
why every THRIFTY QUEEN is guaran- 
teed to please. Our price is 


30c Each 


ACCREDITED and CERTIFIED 
Only the finest, young, laying queens 
from select three-banded Italian stock 
shipped. 
Wire your rush orders. We will ship 
Co. Oj D. 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 


Since 1892. FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 











We sell “Three-banded Italians,’ 








fully guaranteed to give 100% sat- 





HARRISON'S 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS & isfaction, or your money back. We 
PACKAGE BEES 


BETTER SERVICE AND QUALITY. LOW- | 
EST PRICE EVER KNOWN. LOOK AT THIS: 





are prepared to make prompt ship- 























2-lb. combless package or 2-frame nucleus, with ments. Our price is 35 cents each, or 
untested queen, $1.25; five for $6.00; 3-lb 
package or 3-frame nucleus with untested HR 
queen, $1.65; or five for $8.00. Untested Ital- T EE FOR A DOLLAR. Health 
an queens, four for $1.00. . 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. certificate accompanies each ship- 
No disease. Express rates off %. Ask your ex- 
press agent. Another big factor in reducing 
the cost of package bees. ment. 

Your order solicited. 

HARRISON APIARIES URIAH APIARIES, URIAH, ALA. 

HONORAVILLE ALABAMA 





Italian Bees and Queens Moore’s Strain 


Queens, 40c each. Satisfaction and safe deliv- 


| ery guaranteed. Leather Colored Italian Queen 
I have the bees of Mr. George H. Rea of e 
Reynoldsville, Pa., and can send you some fine | Superior Stock 


queens and bees. 


Tia. onacoune De Fach 


Miller’s Strain Italian Queen | World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 


diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar 
Bees for Sale rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
} From best breeders; gentle; best honey get- 





ters; hardy; northern bred; not inclined to | 

swarm; three-banded; 37 years queen breed- | oore 
4 ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. bd e 
: 1 untested, 50c; 6 for $2.75; 1 select un- 


tested, 75c; 6 for $4.00. 
I. F. MILLER, 183 Valley, BROOKVILLE, PA. 


“Better Bred” Italian Queens, Now 22'4c 


3-lb. package bees with queen, $1.50. 50 queens shipped on package bees without 
attendant bees, $12.00 prepaid. Just like using queens from your own nuclei. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 
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. 
W here Will Your State Stand i in 1932?) j 
Beekeepers in thirty-four states and two foreign countries believe the Americay 
Honey Institute a good investment. 
Honor Roll 
Amount from Amount from 
Feb. 1, 1931, to Feb. 1, 1931, to 
State. Apr. 1, 1932. State. Apr. 1, 1932, 
CP CC re $175.76 oo ee ee 23.00 
EE San Denna h OU Bes ote 146.25 BO ee eee, 22.50 
RR eee oe 112.05 Pe ES, ci dws ctede wean 21.04 
Ee serie acetate euntare be 131.50 |) ee bere 20.00 
EE ae ae ree 129.00 I tenis sie Renae 6.00 
eee 71.25 EP ETE re ere 15.00 
North Carolina ............. 100.00 NR Se circ DOES Eee Re KS 
Ph coth. sve ktacee aan don 44.00 POE ee CEE ee Ee 9.00 
(EPP OC CITT Cree EE Den Klis ede eas ae 7.00 
Pe dbcccubiduareveaes 98.00 ee 2.00 
DE «cacsctedeeaaers . 64.00 EE we kcer ete eos 7 5.00 
DN <4 dweeeak secu e lea 60.38 ee ee 4.05 
I ds 6 Acasa atau acatiees pieartesd ti 40.47 es iid oid nee hee witem 3.00 
DT GEE bas cee wdn a wena ee 25.00 SE MN, cod wee oes 
ae ee eee 25.50 I oe Sw erarereiin a auere 1.88 
oo re re are 25.00 EE <Gieent «ute uouwawes 
Ee 24.50 Ik indi as Seite, 3 eee aaa 1.00 
i, REET EE Te . 24,50 PE: cb ccteeteGc see ee aes 75 a 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 





*G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis.................. $1200.00 
*Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill.................. eee 
*Sioux Honey Association, Sioux City, Iowa............... 600.00 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio.......... Oe ates 500.00 
Bie Fig, Bs, ek is ohh er ema rdcs ceed ec eines 300.00 
Bee Industries Association, Watertown, Wis..... coste Be 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo........ ... 237.50 
John G. Paton Co., 230 Park Ave., New York City.......... 140.00 
ee ea ee eee 100.00 
Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42nd St., New York City.... 100.00 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va................... 100.00 
Hart Glass Mfg. Co., Dunkirk, Indiana........... dewewrees 50.00 
D. D. Stover, Tibbee Station, Mississippi................. 50.00 
Standard Churn Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio....... ee 40.00 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio.................... 15.00 
- es Cg, BEI, BOs ng otc ceeerecciasivevess 5.00 

I. Root Co. of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y..... vena wake 15.00 
The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Ia.............. 25.00 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, EEE Ria re er ee ere 5.00 


*Paid 20% additional assessment in order to keep Institute going. 


The Honor Roll above does not give amounts received before February 1, 1931, 
nor since April 1, 1932. 
How are you helping? Will you bring up your quota for next year? 
Note the new address of the American Honey Institute. 






American Honey Institute, 417 North Few Street, Madison, Wisconsin 


(This space donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Obie. 
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; YES The Best Queens 
Accredited and Certified Queens for 
By State Department of Agriculture 
om 
, to My prices are lower than ever before, The Least Money 
32. so do not take the risk with old queens. 
) If you will requeen your colonies with 
) my high grade Accredited Queens, you 
4 will have made the most important step Orders filled on day received. 
) in securing a bumper honey crop. To 
know them, try them out; they give re- 
sults that will amaze you. 1 to 10 Queens, 30c 
10 or more, 25c 
0 Select Untested Queens 
0 
0 30 cents each Safe delivery and satisfaction 
0) guaranteed. 
5 Pure mating, safe arrival and entire 
0 satisfaction guaranteed. 
} . (itronelle Bee Co. 
ayneville Apiary Co. , 
) W. E. Harrell, Prop. Hayneville, Ala. Citronelle, Ala. 
15 
| 
| Reversing Basket Extractors 
Size of basket. 
Style. Size of can. width. Price. 
15—2 basket 20x30 10in. $20.00 
| 15—4 basket 24x32 10in. 25.00 
| 17—2 basket , 24x32 12in. 22.50 
20—2 basket 24x32 13in. 27.50 
| Woodman’s Reversing Basket Ex- 
tractors are all built so that the bas- 
kets can be lifted up and out for 
a] cleaning or to insert a capping basket 
| to dry cappings. The Reel and Bas- 
+4 kets are built of heavy materials and 
Nn are extra sturdy and strong. No sol- 
a; der is used. They are: all riveted. 
W Send for special circulars describ- 
if 4 ing the Universal Extractor, the 
> most efficient of all hand power ex- 
i tractors, and other special extracting 
e equipment. 
1931, ‘i GET OUR PRICES ON TIN 


CANS AND PAILS 


Shipment from Chicago or Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Bright Golden Italians 


Those beautiful, gentle yellow bees that sat 
isfy and please all beekeepers that have tried 
them. 

Quality unchanged, but depression prices are: 
Single queen, six-bits (75c); two or more, only 
four-bits (50c) each. 


Stevenson's Apiaries, Westwego, Lo. 





Hollopeter’s Queens 
HARDY, PROLIFIC, GREAT WORKERS 


Now at their best during our famous buck 
wheat flow in August and September. Queens 
of highest quality at lowest prices we have 
ever made. We can give good service to both 
old and new customers and guarantee safe ar 
rival and satisfaction. One new customer (name 
on request) says: ‘‘Have been experimenting 
with different strains of Italians for five years 
and was advised by an old beeman to give yours 
a trial, as he considered them good bees. Sharon 
Conn., July 11, 1932.’’ Our strain of Italians 
is no experiment, having been on the market 
since 1911, and many of our first customers 
are still buying them and year by year others 
have joined the lists We can supply your needs 
with the same good stock. 

Untested queens, each, 50c; $5.00 a dozen. 
Tested, $1.00 each. 


White Pine Bee F 
Achord Queens Jason B. on rene Sue bl PA 


in the apiary of an Ohio Quality Bred Italian Bees 
beekeeper last summer. 


| You, too, will find them good. ee and Queens wll 
1 Gentle, three-banded Italian stock Siese cee aeliow ‘sabead aa > amen 
of unexcelled honey-gathering abil- | "e ®!ways preferred by the beekeeper whe 
. cares, 60c each, or 5 or more, 50c each 
ity. Package bees headed with above queens: 2 


lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, $2.00 each 


fl Select young laying queens, now any number; 3-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with 








40c each, any number. queens, $2.50 each, any number. 
; x Satisfied customers in every state in the U 
T Prompt deliveries. S. A. and provinces of Canada. Safe arrival 


and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Your rush 


orders will be appreciated. 
e e Cc OT We carry a complete line of Lewis Bee 


ware and Dadant’s Foundation and can make 


Fitzpatrick, Alabama prompt shipments at catalog prices. 
Accredited by the Alabama State YORK BEE COMPANY 


: The Universal Apiaries. JESUP, GEORGIA 
Department of Agriculture. (The Home of Quality Products) 









FREE --- 500 --- FREE 
Merrill’s Quality Queens 
25c Each, Any Number 


With the first 500 orders for 4 or more queens one queen will be sup- 
plied free. We supply only select young Italian queens. That’s why 
we believe you will like them. 

Merrill Bee Company, Buckatunna, Mississippi 


Have reared over 360,000 queens. 
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QUEENS 


JENSEN’S ‘‘MAGNOLIA STATE’’ 
STRAIN PURE THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS 


25c Each 


Good queens are a requisite to good 
wintering. Now is the time to attend to 
this important job. Queen prices are 
bound to advance another season, so take 
advantage of present low prices. 

The extra number of colonies that will 
winter successfully through the introduc- 
tion of young queens will more than pay 
for queens for the entire apiary. 

Order in advance to secure desired 
dates, although we can usually make 
prompt shipment unless in exceptionally 
large numbers. 

Pure matings, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
CRAWFORD MISSISSIPPI 

















Collier’s Queens and Bees 


BY RETURN MAIL 


Free from disease. Health certificate with all 
shipments. Pure mating guaranteed. Will re- 
place or refund money if not satisfactory. 


August queens, 25c each, any number 
2-lb. pkg. with select untested queen, $1.25. 
3-lb. pkg. with select untested queen, $1.50. 


D. E. COLLIER, RAMER, ALABAMA 


IN 


















BEE CULTURE 


DID YOU EVER BUY 


Cheap Queens 


THAT WERE FAILURES? 


Queens of low vitality are high at any price. 
Pay a few cents more and be sure. 


Untested queens, 40c each; 25 or more, 35c 
each. Only three-band Italians reared. Usual 
guarantee in United States and Canada. 


N. FOREHAND 
DEFUNIAK FLORIDA 





Gray Caucasian 
Queens for August 


We are offering quality Mountain gray queens 
at the lowest prices in history. In buying queens 
from us you get the benefit of many years of 
selective breeding and quantity production. 
Ours are truly genuine. We guarantee them to 
be purely mated and to arrive safely. Never 
has been any disease in our Caucasians. 


Untested, any number, 50c each; tested, 
$1.50; select tested, $2.50; breeders, $5.00 
each. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 





Morrison’s Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(21 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 
capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 


UNTESTED 
TESTED 
BREEDERS 


$0.50 each 
1.00 each 
5.00 each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


George Morrison, 





Cloverdale, Ohio 





25c Each 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS, SELECTED 


----For 10 or more---- 
30c each for less than 10. 


Immediate shipment. No disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 






Each 25c 
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BEE CULTURE 


Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. All Prices F. O. B. Shipping Point. 





Send Order for the Following to 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas 
P. O. Box 765, San Antonio, Tex. 


25 2-lb. pkgs. Med. Brood Foundation, 
8%,x16%, $1.00 per pkg. of 2 Ibs. 
80 5-lb. pkgs. Med. Brood Foundation, 
7%,x16%, $2.40 per pkg. of 5 lbs. 
60 5-lb. pkgs. Med. Brood Foundation, 
8%,x16%, $2.40 per pkg. of 5 lbs. 
30 5-lb. pkgs. Medium Brood Wired 
Foundation, 84%4x16%, $2.50 per pkg. 
of 5 lbs. 

17 pkgs. 10-fr. hive bodies with split 
bottom-bar frames, $4 per pkg. of 5. 

14 pkgs. 10-fr. hives, complete with 
cypress bottoms, wood covers, split 
bottombar frames, $9.00 per pkg. of 
five. 





Send Order for the Following to 


F. E. Burgess 
642 Elm Road N. E., Warren, Ohio. 


1 carton of 5 empty 8-fr. hive bodies, 
$3.00. 

10 cartons of one each of 8-fr. hive- 
bodies with frames, at $1.15 each. 

1 carton of five empty 8-fr. shallow su- 
pers, $2.00. 

2 cartons of five 8-fr. bottom-boards, at 
$2.15 per carton. 

2 cartons of five 8-fr. metal covers, at 
$3.85 per carton. 





Send Order for the Following to 
0. G. Rawson 
3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Ill. 
25—Alexander feeders, 25c. 
20—Miller feeders, K. D., 25ce. 
200-—Corrugated shipping cases for 24 
414%4x44%4x1% sections, $10 per 100. 





Send Order for the Following to 
The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


Council Bluffs Iowa. 


49 Western bee feeders, 10¢ each. 
11 Galvanized bee feeders, 10c each. 
60 8-fr. bottom boards, per 5, $1.90. 
5 Woodman section fixers, 
8 Simplicity bee smokers, 48¢ each. 
2 Honey graders, 98¢ each. 

40 Dixie bee brushes, 10¢ each. 


$1 each. 


Send Order for the Following to 
Wilson & Girod 
100 W. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio. 
Comb-honey shipping display cases, 
single tier case for 24 sections. 
350 es. for 44%4x1% see., 10 for $2.50 


30 es. for 4%4x1% see., 10 for 2.50 
50 es. for 4x5x1% see., 10 for 2.50 
20 es. for 354x5x1% see., 10 for 2.50 


Comb-honey corrugated shipping cases. 
Single-tier, to hold 24 sections. 

80 es. for 4%4,x1% sec., 10 for $1.50 
10 es. for 44%4x1% see., 10 for 1.50 
15 es. for 4x5x1% sec., 10 for 1.50 

Comb-honey Sections. 

5000 No. 1 4x5x1% polished sections, 
1000 for $6.00. 

500 No. 1 4%4x4%4x1% polished see 
tions, style 2, 500 for $3.00. 

13 Alexander feeders, each, 30c. 
1 Miller feeder, each, 30ce. 

250 plain wood separators, 100 for 75c. 
17 plain division boards, nailed for 
standard frames, each, 10ce. 

3 chaff division boards, flat, for stan- 
dard frames, each, 20c. 


Send Order for the Following to 
A. W. Yates, Inc. 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
50—22533—“P” supers, 5s, $4.00, shop 
worn. 
25—22532—“P” supers, 1s, 80c, shop 
worn. 
4-210—-Frame-wiring 
shop worn. 
100—2530——“P” section holders, $4.00. 
100—2833—“P” fences (old style). 
1000—“P” cartons. 
1—7227—“Life of the Bee” (Maeter- 
linck), $1.50. 
These items are all received from 
factory but slightly shop worn. 





$1.50, 


device, 





Send Order for the Following to 
A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 N Alabama 8St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
7,500 sections, 4x5x1% split %, 
slightly soiled, per 500, $2.50. 
4.500 sections, 4%4x4%4xl, 
slightly soiled, $2.50 per 500. 
50 Alexander feeders, each, 20c. 
3 Manum swarm 
each, 50c. 
300 Jumbo brood frames, notched top 
bars, $3.50 per 100. 
1 frame-nailing device, 75c. 


All goods f. o. b. Indianapolis. 


split 


August, 1952 





catchers, no pole, 
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Root Queens 
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Queen-mating nuclei in the Medina Root Basswood Apiary. Each hive contains two compartments 
to accommodate two nuclei. These basswood trees were planted by A. I. Root in 1872. 


QUEEN oo PAID FROM MEDINA 
10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 


Untested..... $1. 00 onal $0.90 each $0.75 each $0.65each $0.60 each 


Customers outside U. 8. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to above 
prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. Queens shipped to foreign coun 
tries at customer’s risk. 

Note—Our Untested Queens are young laying queens reared this sea- 
son, that are practically all purely mated and sold when mated. 





YOU MAY WANT SOME 


Late last summer we were fortunate in getting a few queens from northern 
Italy. These queens are doing exceptionally fine work. They look good to us. We 
are prepared to offer daughters of one of these imported queens at our regular 
prices. Try some daughters of imported stock to see how they compare with what 
you have. 











The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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YOU 
some of our beautiful hustling bees in your 


apiary and right now is a fine time to get them 
for we can fill orders promptly. Do they lay? 
You should see what our queens will do when 
given a chance. We use nothing less than a 
two-story ten-frame hive for a brood nest and 
our queens keep such hives packed with bees 
and brood. Harry Warren, the famous inventor 
and beekeeper who has produced enormous crops 
of comb honey, after purchasing a number of 
our queens, wrote: ‘‘I was surprised to learn 
what egg-laying machines these queens turned 
out to be. I never in my life’s experience saw 
fifteen hives with such wonderful brood nests.’’ 

You will be proud to have some of our 
queens in your apiary for they will greatly add 
to both your pleasure and profit in keeping 
bees. A card will bring our book, ‘‘About Bees.”’ 

We also have fine light amber extracted honey 
at 6c per Ib. in case lots. 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 


each. 
JAY SMITH 


Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 


IN 


| 


BEE CULTURE 


Read This for 
Profit 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


They will answer your requirements. We feel 
that we can make this assertion with safety, 
as they have been shipped to every state and 
province in U. S. A. and Canada. Can furnish 
address of dozens of satisfied customers any- 
where in above-mentioned territory. Can give 
24-hour service when so desired. If we fail to 
do so, will return your money if you wish. 

Better yet, they are 25 cents each. 


SHAW & HOMAN 


SHANNON MISSISSIPPI 


BERRY’S 


RELIABLE 3-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


AT LOWEST ‘‘REPRESSION’’ PRICES 


1 for 35c; three for $1.00; and $30.00 per 100. 
Pure mating, safe arrival and entire satisfac- 
tion in every way, we guarantee. No disease; a 
certificate of health accompanies all shipments. 
Wings clipped free of charge on request. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 
BOX 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
38 Years Breeding the Best 
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Bond Letterheads 


16-lb. weight. 
White or Colored Stock. 











Former price, 
500 sheets, 81/2x11, $3.75. 
New Low 


Price --- ILO 


Mailing charges extra. 











New Low ‘Prices Announced 


On all our regular 


STATIONERY 


Send for our new price list. 








SPECIAL! 


16-lb. Bond. 


Personal Stationery 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 30, 1932 
100 LETTERHEADS (5¥2x7 inches) 
and 50 ENVELOPES 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Your own name and address printed in small 
neat type at top of each letterhead and on 
the flap of envelope. 








The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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QUALITY 
QUEENS 
QUICK 


It takes good stock, lots of experience, plenty of hard work and 
money enough to keep everything in a flourishing condition to 
rear good queens. Quality is our goal. Every queen, every pack- 
age, every bee hive that we sell must be the best. From early 
spring until late fall our queens are as good one week as another, 
one month as another. If there is no honey flow, we spend enough 
money to make one. Every queen is guaranteed) to be as good as 
can be bought at any price and when we can’t make that guar- 
antee good, we are quitting the game. 


SERVICE 


Like the queens, we must make our service to our customers 
Better and Better. With our large production of queens we are 
able to send queens in August and the balance of the season the 
same day order is received. In order to better our service to our 
customers, any order for twenty or more queens sent us that 
we are unable to fill in two days we will wire you on receipt of 
your order. Any order for less than twenty that we can’t fill in 
three days, we will write you, and any order that we can’t fill by 
the time you request will be returned to you promptly. 


queens. 30c Each 


Our guarantee is to satisfy you or return your money. 
The American Honey Institute needs your support. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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bd | ° 
3 0 Knight's all ' Caucasians 
Dependable GC | have all the good traits of Itai: 


ians, plus extra gentleness, less 


EACH Queens EACH swarming, more prolific, longer 


tongues, less robbing and more depend. 
able workers. Wintered out of doors, and 


° | bred in a climate like their native land— 
Line-“Bred Ohree-“Banded severe winters, cold windy springs—thus 
insuring their good qualities. Breeders 


{eather-(olored Jtalians. | from the mountainous Province of Terek 


Bred Up for 26 Years. Carniolans 


They are extra large, producing large Best of winterers, very gentle, very prolific 


bee at all times and most excellent workers. A (a- 
ees. nadian customer secured an average of 400 Ibs, 
| extracted spring count. Others nearly as good. 
© Prices | My own best average, 180 lbs. in three weeks, 

| My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 

PRICES OF BOTH RACES: 

Select----1, 50c; 3 for $1.00; 25 or 

‘ De ID, «nn ccccsdavanwes $0.60 
more, 30c each. No charge for clip- | 6 untested queens ................ 3.50 
Be CE ED oc bcc ccccccnescs 6.50 
ping. Bie 2 errr ry re rr 
; i —_ Both these races give better results in north- 
No disease. Health certificate. Satisfac- ern and western sections of our country where 
tion guaranteed. the flow comes early. Use some Caucasians or 


Carniolans among your Italians. Both these 
races will improve your Italians in gentleness 


and honey gathering. Depression times necessi- 
| tate our using the most dependable bees along 


with short cuts in management. 


HAYNEVILLE ALABAMA | Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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